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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Without prearrangement, but by a kind of tacit con- 
sent, the warring forces in South Africa kept a truce on 
Christmas day. Neither in Natal nor in Cape Colony, so 
far as is known, was a shot fired on the day sacred to the 
Prince of Peace. The days immediately before and after, 
also, were days of quiet. General Methuen remains at 
Modder river, and the Boers have been strengthening 
their position in his front, until they have a crescent- 
shaped line twelve miles long, resting on the river at 
either end, and so entrenched and fortified as to be prac- 
tically impregnable to direct attack. General Buller 
withdrew from Colenso to Chieveley, and later retired at 
least a part of his forces to Frere, and will probably wait 
for more men and guns before he tries again the passage 
of the Tugela. 


* * 


The Boer official account of the battle at the Tugela 
river, in which General Buller sustained his great defeat, 
has in some way reached the outside world from Pretoria. 
The opening sentence, “Friday, at dawn, the day long 
expected arrived,’ shows clearly what had been guessed 
before, that the Boers had carefully planned the trap into 
which General Buller fell, and waited patiently for him 
to walk into it. The Boer account of the battle tallies 
pretty well with the accounts from British sources; but 
it gives the Boer loss as only thirty, while the British 
admit a loss of more than 1100 in killed, wounded, and 
missing. This small Boer loss would seem incredible, 
were it not that the Boers held every advantage of posi- 
tion, and were practically concealed from their antago- 
nists, whose fire was directed almost at random. 


Some nice points of international law are involved in 
the recent seizure of cargoes of American flour by British 
warships. The flour had been shipped from New York 
to Lorenco Marques,—that is to say, from one neutral 
port to another,—when it was seized by the British ves- 
sels on suspicion of being intended for the Boers. There 
is no recognized principle of international law which 
makes food contraband of war; though there have been 
instances in which it has been so declared, when one com- 
batant shas had a reasonable expectation of being able to 
starve his enemy into submission, But in the cases in 


question there had been no declaration that food was con- 
traband, nor had any blockade been declared. The 
state department has taken the matter up, and it is be- 
lieved that the owners of the flour will be fully compen- 
sated. There are imaginable conditions pnder which it 
would be extremely awkward for England herself if food 
were pronounced contraband. 
* 


General Otis has taken another important step toward 
the establishment of civil institutions in the island of 
Luzon by appointing General Young and Colonel Hood 
as military governors of the northwestern and north- 


eastern provinces of the island, and setting up, through - 


their agency, civil municipal governments at all points 
where the natives are fitted to sustain this responsibility. 
The promptness with which this proceeding follows upon 
the recent military movements which broke up the insur- 
gent forces in northern Luzon can hardly fail to make a 
good impression upon the Filipino mind. Another for- 
ward step is the opening of the northern ports to trade. 
* * 


Rumors which have been current for some time of Ger- 
man negotiations for the purchase of the Danish West 
Indies have been set at rest by the announcement from 
Berlin that the plan has been abandoned out of defer- 
ence to the feelings of the United States. There seems 
to be no doubt that the German ambassador was commis- 
sioned to find out how the United States would regard 
such a step on the part of Germany; and that he was 
given plainly to understand that it would be regarded by 
our government as an unfriendly act. If the Monroe Doc- 
trine means anything, it certainly covers such a trans- 
action as was proposed. It is sufficient to have Ger- 
many for a near neighbor in Samoa and the Philippines; 
it would be intolerable to have her edging herself into 
the West Indies. 


A German paper has published wHat purport to be the 
details of a secret arrangement between England, Ger- 
many, and Portugal, looking to the acquisition by Eng- 
land of the Portuguese possessions in east Africa, includ- 
ing Delagoa bay and the adjacent territory. Denials of 
this statement are made from London and Berlin, but in 
so guarded and diplomatic a way as to indicate that there 
is a good deal of foundation for the report. England has 


long wanted this territory, which now is doubly import- 
ant to her because its possession would allow her to ap- 
proach Pretoria along the shortest and easiest line, at the 
same time completely cutting off the Transvaal from the 
supplies now received through the hands of the thrifty 
Portuguese. The situation is complicated by the long- 
pending arbitration of large claims against Portugal by 
the builders of the Delagoa railroad. These are now be- 
fore three Swiss arbitrators, and if their decision goes 
against Portugal, she will be hard put to it to find the 
money to settle. In that case it is probable that England 
will purchase the territory from her, and, with Ger- 
many’s consent secured, no serious opposition, probably, 
would be encountered. 
* 

Mr. Lewis, president of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion, who has just returned from a tour of inspection of 
the prisons of Cuba, reports a very painful state of 
things. It would appear that the Cuban judges, judicial 
officers, and prison administrators to whom the military 
government of the island entrusted prison affairs have 
improved very little upon the methods pursued under 
Spanish rule. There are the same unsanitary conditions; 
the same crowding together of all kinds of offenders; and 
the same unrighteous practice of keeping accused persons 


* imprisoned for months without trial. In the Havana jail - 


there are more than twenty Americans awaiting trial, 
some of whom scarcely know of what they are accused. 
It is clear that there will have to be a prompt substitution 
of American for Spanish methods in the administration 


of justice. 

It is no idle sentiment that has directed that the bodies 
of the dead who went down with the Maine when she 
was blown up in the harbor of Havana should be disin- 
terred from their resting place in the cemetery at Havana 
and brought to this country for re-burial in the national 
cemetery at Arlington. They died as truly for their 
country as if the Maine had been sunk in battle, and their 
proper place is in the national cemetery. Captain Sigs- 
bee, who was in command of the Maine when the tragedy 
occurred, had charge of the ceremonies at Arlington; and 
the religious services were conducted by Father Chidwick, 
chaplain of the Maine, who performed the sacred offices 
in the Spanish cemetery when the victims of coe explo- 
sion were first buried, 
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HUMANITY. 
BY MOSES GAGE SHIRLEY. 


What is humanity? The pitying touch 
Of love above the sufferer’s couch of pain, 
That brings surcease to him who needs it much, 
And dries the tear-drops falling down like rain, 
That holds o’er grief its soothing ministry— 
That is humanity. 


What is humanity? No narrow creed, 
No bigot’s rule that craves for paltry power, 
No color line beyond our daily need, 
It never looks but to the present hour; 
One God to love, each slavish bond to free, 
That is humanity. 


What is humanity? The outstretched hand 
And open heart, the sympathetic mind 
That shares our sorrows, and can understand 
The wants and wishes of poor human kind, 
That asks no gifts but clearer eyes to see, 
That is humanity. 


What is humanity? Each noble thought 
That lifts us upward unto God, and man, 
A holy fellowship by suffering brought 
Into communion with the great and grand; 
A love so broad that it reaches you and me, 
That is humanity. 
—The Transcript. 


THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC —(1L) 


With no lack of appreciation of every other move- 
ment for the improvement of mankind, old and 
young, with a fairly adequate knowledge of what is 
being done in city and country, North and South, 
Kast and West, I do not hesitate to say that, all in 
all, the George Junior Republic is the most inter- 
esting institution in America. 

This new world, in which degenerates transform 
themselves into regenerates, is located one mile 
from Freeville, which is itself ten miles from Ithaca, 
the seat of Cornell University. The master mind 
in this philanthropic and economic creation is Wil- 
liam R. George—not « relative of Henry George— 
a voung man of rare wisddém, skill, and devotion, to 
whose genius the organization owes its discovery. 

Here are some thirty girls and seventy boys, un- 
fortunates, to put it mildly, who gave slight promise 
of contributing to the wealth, virtue, or development 
of the country until they breathed the invigorating 
atmosphere of this modern mount of transfigura- 
tion, a term applied reverently to the hill upon 
which, in five years, many boys and girls have phy- 
sically, mentally, and morally transformed them- 
selves, 

Mr. George was born in this neighborhood, whose 
name had no significance until his return from the 
zreat metropolis to which he had. gone with youth- 
lul aspirations for commercial success, and to which 
he returned with mature inspiration to impart ac- 
tivity to the dormant possibilities of children and 
youth from the slums by giving them the tonic influ- 
ences of his childhood home. 

With missionary zeal, he had spent his evenings 
and Sundays with the waifs of New York city until 
ie had no other aim in life than to get these little 
people away from their wretched conditions, out of 
their vicious associations, above their low concep- 
lion of success and pleasure. At first he was con- 


tent to take a number of them out to Freeville for 
few weeks of sunlight, fruit, and flowers; then he 
‘xperimented with a three months’ vacation life on 


the farm; now for five years he has lived on these 
forty-seven acres, upon which hundreds of boys and 
girls have issued a declaration of independence from 
every entanglement of body, mind, and soul by 
which they were entrapped. The Republic is the 
first fruits of their independence. 

Mr. George is confident that no boy or girl from 
twelve to eighteen, unless he be weak-minded, can 
come to this Republic and spend two years without 
becoming thoroughly regenerate. I have faith as 
great as his confidence. A manufacturer says that 


W. R. GEORGE, 


he has taken nine lads from there in the past two 
years, and has put them into his shops, and without 
exception they have done well in every way. How 
is this accomplished? It may be summed up in this, 
that there is a conspiracy of cireumstances which 
lead the boys and girls of their own choice to work 
and behave themselves. 

They work, not because they like it, but because 
there is no other way to live. “Swiping” and begging 
are alike out of the question. They can have a de- 
cent bed and fair food by a reasonable day’s work; 
and if they try vagrancy, there is bread and water, a 
hoard bed, and down- -right hard work for them. As 
a result they work of their own notion after a little 
while. The boy that comes to the Republic finds no 
new clothes awaiting him, no ginger snaps, nor soft 
snaps. It is no Sunday school pienic he is taking 
in, no Christmas festival, but a life very like the 
one he has been living. There are the same style of 
youngsters, and the looking-glass, if he can find one, 
reveals the same general get up of a fellow that he 
was on the Bowery of New York or in the South 
Cove in Boston. Life is real and not ideal. 

About the only luxury here is in the fact that 
they have a hand in making other fellows work and 
behave themselves. In the great city smartness 
consisted in dodging those who would make them 
work and behave. Here they all enjoy taking a hand 
in seeing to it that the other fellow is neither a 
vagrant nor vicious. 

There is work for all. There are ditches to be 
dug for sub-draining; planting, cultivating, and har- 
vesting in the season; grading and building; stable 
work; hotel, boarding-house, and laundry to run; 
stores, bank, post-office, and printing office; jail and 
court and other necessary labor. There are 
opportunities for educational work, such as indus- 
trial phases of schoo] work in sewing, cooking, sloyd, 
shoemaking, ete. All school work is paid for. For 
about eight months all citizens must spend four 
hours a day in school for five days in the week. 
This could not be done and the citizens earn a living 
if some allowance was not made. The satisfactory 
way is to have them feel that their allowance is in 
proportion to the merit of their school work. 

There is absolutely no charity, no tipping, or 


other way of getting something for nothing. 
‘nough has been said to show how substantially 
they learn the necessity of work, and how keenly 
they appreciate that through work alone they can 
rise to the enjoyment of better conditions. Of their 
self-government I will speak in the next chapter. 

A. E. Winship. 


HISTORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LEGISLA- 
TION IN MAINE. 


BY N. A. LUCE. 


{ Prepared for the Annive:fary Number.) 

In.1875 the public schoo] system of Maine con- 
sisted in the common schools, free high schools, and 
normal schools. 

1. COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Every town—including under this term the three 
forms of municipal organization in the state; namely, 
cities, towns, and plantations—was compelled to 
maintain schools of the first class. They were for 
the elementary education of all the children of the 
state. For their support each municipality was 
compelled to raise a minimum sum dependent upon 
population, and the state contributed another sum, 
apportioned according to the number of persons in 
each town between the ages of four and twenty-one 
vears. This latter contribution was derived from 
the income of a permanent state school fund, one- 
half the tax imposed upon savings banks, and a tax 
of one mill upon every dollar of the state valuation. 
In all save twenty-five of the five hundred towns 
those schools were managed under the school district. 
system. ‘Towns were divided into school districts, 
“aggregating 3,953 in the 475 possessing the system. 
These districts were wholly independent one of an- 
other, dependent upon the town only for their share 
of the town’s school moneys granted them in pro- 
portion to the number of children of school age resi- 
dent in them, and subject to municipal control only 
in certain minor details of action. They built their 
own schoolhouses at their own expense, determined 
the number. and times of beginning school terms, 
and, through their executive officer, the district 
agent, selected their own teachers, subject only to a 
pro forma examination as to scholarship by the local 
municipal school committee or supervisors. As they 
differed widely in the number of children contained 
within their limits, and, hence, in the amounts an- 
nually available for support of schools, school terms 
varied widely in number and length, and teachers in 
fitness and excellence. Varying as widely, also, in 
amounts of taxable property within their limits, 
their school buildings varied in character all the way 
from the hovel to the best type of school buildings 
extant at that time. And their surroundings varied 
as widely. 

Educators had long recognized the inequity and 
inefficiency of this system. They had found it a bar 
to any radical improvement in the common schools. 
But in its nearly a century of life it had gained such 
a hold upon publie affection and prejudice, that its 
abolition, with the substitution of something better 
in its stead, was found impossible at once. A policy 
was adopted hy which its hold should be gradually 
loosened, by depriving it little by little of its 
authority, and conferring more and more authority 
upon the municipality. The then state superin- 
tendent, Hon. Warren Johnson, had, in 1869, secured 
legislation enabling towns to abolish their school 
district organizations, and to put the schools wholly 
under contro] of municipal authorities. In further 
pursuance of this policy, Mr. Johnson and his sue- 
cessors framed and secured the passage of a series 
of laws, of which the following were most im- 
portant :— 

1. In 1876 the town was made specifically respon- 
sible and accountable to the state for the faithful ex- 
penditure of all school moneys, in being required to 
make to the state superintendent detailed annual re- 
ports of such expenditure. This act, in effect, gave 
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the municipal officers authority to scrutinize the ex- 
penditures made by district agents, thus bringing 
the action of district and agent into fuller sub- 
ordination to the higher authority of the town. 

2. In 1877 an act was passed forbidding town 
treasurers from paying out any school moneys ex- 
cept upon written orders of municipal officers, and 
forbidding the issuing of such orders except upon 
presentation of avouched bills of items. This, in 
effect, deprived the district agent of the power to 
draw out and into his hands the school money appor- 
tioned to his district, as had come to be a quite gen- 
eral practice, and gave the municipal authorities 
power to disallow any illegal and unfaithful expendi- 
tures made for the district by its agent. It thus 
further restricted the power of the district and en- 
larged that of the town. 

3. In 1880 the municipal officers and the school 
committees of towns were authorized, acting as a 
joint board, to suspend the operation of the school 
in any district in which, in their opinion, there were 
too few children for the profitable maintenance of a 
school, and to direct the schooling of the children 
therein in other districts, procuring their transporta- 
tion thither at public expense, if in their judgment 
necessary. ‘This gave the town, through this joint 
board, power to dictate at any time where schools 
shou!d not be held, and where children should attend 
school. It also introduced into the management of 
the schools a new feature, belonging essentially to the 
town as distinguished from the district system of 
school management, in providing for the expending 
of school moneys in paying for the getting of chil- 
dren to school, when necessary by reason of distance 
between home and school. 

4, A series of other laws were enacted to improve 
the condition of the schools, and, at the same time, 
to anticipate conditions and needs which would pre- 
vail when the system should be finally abolished. In 
1881 women were made eligible to membership on 
school committees or to hold the office of school su- 
pervisor. In 1883 the school week and month were 
definitely defined and fixed. In 1887 a general com- 
pulsory school attendance law was enacted, and 
* towns were required to elect truant officers. In 1889 
the method of furnishing school books was radically 
changed by requiring towns to furnish them at pub- 
lic expense. 

In the meantime almost every report of the state 
superintendent had made attack upon the system by 
showing up its inequities, its inefficiency, and its 
character asa hindrance to the bettering of the 
schools. In almost every successive session of the 
legislature a bill for its abolition had been presented 
and favorably reported, but had failed of passage. 
Every year had found the number of towns which 
had abolished by local action gradually increasing, 
till in 1892 there were more than 150 such towns, 
while in many more public opinion in favor of aboli- 
tion needed only to be efficiently organized and led 
to secure it, and in few were not the more intelligent 
friends of the public school in favor of it. To the 
friends of abolition the time seemed to have come for 
an organized, persistent attempt to secure the neces- 
sary legislation. The attempt was made and suc- 
ceeded. All the common schools in the state were, 
by the terms of the act, put under the control and 
direction of the town school committees. A mini- 
_mum school year of twenty weeks was prescribed, 
and it was provided that all the schools of any town 
should be of the same length. The local supervisory 
machinery was made to consist in a school commit- 
tee, the terms of office of its members so arranged 
that only a minority would be newly elected in any 
year, and of a superintendent, some of whose duties 
were specifically fixed, and others of which might be 
imposed by action of the school committee. 

With the district system no longer standing in the 
way, it became practicable for the state superintend- 
ent, by virtue of the authority vested in him and in 
the local committees and superintendents, to insti- 
tute vitally important reforms in the management 
and instruction of the schools. Of these, two are 
already in successful operation. For the rural un- 
graded schools he has framed a practical and practi- 
cable course of study, which is rapidly coming into 
general observance, and is adding immensely to the 


efficiency of the instruction given in them. He has 
planned a system of school improvement leagues 
whose purpose is to arouse and direct local interest 
to the making of school sites, school buildings, and 
schoolrooms attractive, and ministers to a love for 
the beautiful; tothe making of the work of the schools 
something more than a dull grind over school text- 
books,—something which shall develop in the chil- 
dren a loye for literature and some appreciation of 
art. In Jittle more than-a year since the inaugura- 
tion of this plan, these leagues have been organized 
in hundreds of the schools, and promise to become a 
general feature of the system, working out their 
beneficent results in and for the children, and so for 
the social future. 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE.— 
A CONTRAST. 


‘THE JUKES” VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The “Jukes” were as far removed as possible 
from literature. They not only never created any, 
but they never read anything that could by any 
stretch of the imagination be styled good reading. 
In the Edwards family some sixty have attained 
prominence in authorship or editorial life. 
“Richard Carvell,” is by Mr. Churchill, a descendant 
of Mr. Edwards, and I have found 115 books of 
merit written by the family, and eighteen consider- 
able journals and periodicals have been edited by 
them,—several important ones were founded by 
them. 

The “Jukes” did not wander far from the haunts 
of Max. They stagnated like the motionless pool, 
while the Edwards family is found as a prominent 
factor in the mercantile, industrial, and professional 
life of thirty-three states of the union and in several 
foreign countries, in ninety-two American and many 
foreign cities. This family has been pre-eminently 
a director of men. The Pacific steamship line and 
fifteen American railway systems have had as presi- 
dent, superintendent, or otherwise active in the 
management one of this family. Many large banks, 
banking houses, and insurance companies have been 
directed by them. They have been owners or super- 
intendents of large coal mines in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, of large iron plants and vast oil in- 
terests in Pennsylvania, and of silver mines in 
Nevada. There is scarcely any great American in- 
dustry that has not had one of this family among 
its chief promoters. Eli Whitney of cotton gin 
fame married a grandaughter of Jonathan Edwards. 

Prison reform has found its leading advocates in 
this family. Wilberforce’s best American friend 
was of this fold, and Garibaldi valued one of the 
family above all other American supporters. 

Whatever the “Jukes” stand for, the Edwards 
family does not. Whatever weakness the “Jukes” 
represent finds its antidote in the Edwards family, 
which has cost the country nothing in pauperism, in 
crime, in hospital or asylum service. On the con- 
trary, it represents the highest usefulness in inven- 
tion, manufacture, commerce, founding of asylums 
and hospitals, establishing and developing missions, 
projecting and energizing the best philanthropies. 

To make more clear, if possible, the persistence of 
intellectual activity and moral virtue, let us study 
samples of the family. Take for instance the eldest 
son, Timothy. He was a member of and leader in 
the famous Massachusetts council of war in the 
tevolution, a colonel in the militia, and a judge. 
Ilis descendants have been leaders in Binghamton, 
Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Bangor, St. Louis, 
Northampton, New Bedford, San Francisco, New 
York city, New Haven, and many other cities and 
towns in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Ohio. From his descendants a 
Connecticut town, Chaplin, is named; Newark, 
Ohio, had a long-time principal, Jonathan E. 
Chaplin; Andover Theological Seminary had one of 
its most famous treasurers, Samuel Farrar; the 
American board of missions had one of its grandest 
leaders and secretaries, Dr. Elias Cornelius; the 
American Baptist Missionary Union had one of its 
eminent secretaries, Dr. Solomon Peck; the Ameri- 


can Missionary Association had as its great treas- 
urer, W. E. Whiting; the famous young ladies’ 
seminary of Lenox, Mass., had for thirty years its 
great principal, Elizabeth Sedgwick; Boston had a 
prominent lawyer, a graduate of Harvard, William 
Minot; St. Lewis had a leading lawyer, William D. 
Sedgwick; Antietam had as one of killed the gallant 
Major Sedgwick; San Francisco recorded among her 
distinguished sons the long-time superintendent of 
the Pacific mail steamship company; the United 
States navy counted as one of her able officers a sur- 
geon, Dr. George Hopkins; Amherst had as her most 
famous instructor Professor W. 8. Tyler, D. D., 
LL. D., at the head of the Greek department for 
half a century; she also has the present brilliant pro- 
fessor of biology, John M. Tyler; Sheridan had as a 
brilliant colonel in the grand ride of the Shenandoah 
Colonel M. W. Tyler; invention claims the discoverer 


of the Turbine wheel, W. W. Tyler; Knox College has . 


claimed as a leader at one time, as has Smith at an- 
other, Professor Henry H. Tyler. 

Even this array merely suggest the wealth of 
talent in the descendants of one son of Jonathan 
Edwards. 

In no respect did the intellectual and moral in- 
heritance show itself more emphatically than in the 
recuperative force of a family under reverses. One 
experience will represent many. Colonel William 
Kdwards, a son of Jonathan’s oldest son, was the 
inventor of the processes of tanning by which 
leather has been made for a century. He was suc- 
cessful in business, building up the largest leather 
industry in the country; indeed, he virtually had a 
monopoly. At forty-five, with nine children under 
twenty, through a combination of circumstances, 
chief of which was the war of 1812+14, his business 
was swept away. His fortune was gone, govern- 
mental affairs were so crudg that he could not main- 
tain his patents, and he could not commend capital. 
Ile started life over again in a humble way, keeping 
a hoarding house. At seventy-five he paid off every 
dollar of his unpaid debts of forty-five, $25,924, 
though they had been outlawed. 

Let ws see what his six sons and four daughters 
hecame, despite the impoverished condition of the 
father when they most needed money. The eldest 
son, William W., was a prosperous business man of 
New York city, one of the founders of the New 
York Mercantile Library, also of the American 
Tract Society, treasurer of the savings bank of 
Brooklyn, and was a member of the New York 
assembly. The second son, Henry, was a leading 
Boston merchant for half a century, nine years in 
the city government when merchants occupied those 
positions, ten years a trustee of the Massachusetts 
(General Hospital, forty years a trustee of Amherst 
College, member of the Massachusetts legislature, 
oceupied important civie positions of trust by ap- 
pointments from Governor Andrew and President 
Lincoln in the Civil war, trustee of National ceme- 
tery at Gettysburg, also of Antietam; spent many 
years in Paris in early life in the interest of his 
house, was an intimate friend of Lafayette, at whose 
home he was a frequent guest. 

The third son, Ogden E., was of the firm of Jacob 
Lorillard & Co., New York, among the most promi- 
nent manufacturers of the day. The fourth son, 
Alfred, was founder of the greatest American dry 
goods house of the day,—Alfred Edwards & Co., 
New York. He was also one of America’s noted 
philanthropists. The next son, Amory, of the 


-above firm, was United States consul at Buenos 


Ayres, for several years, and held many other posi- 
tions of high honor and great responsibility. He 
was one of America’s social leaders. 

The oldest daughter married one of the wealthiest 
of New York merchants, Benjamin Curtis. They 
were married in Paris at the honie of General 
Lafayette, who acted in the capacity of her father at 
the wedding. The second daughter married a 
talented and successful clergyman, and the young- 
est married Edwards A. Parks of Andover, the most 
eminent theologian of his day. The youngest 
daughter, Rebecca, married a prominent New York 
merchant, and the youngest son, Richard C.. is still 
living. He was for half a century a member of the 
house of Alfred Edwards & Co. 
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What a record for the ten children of a man who 
was financially ruined while they were all under 
twenty-one, and who did not regain even comfort- 
able ease until the youngest was more than twenty- 
one. Each of the sons lived in uninterrupted busi- 
ness success and in the enjoyment of almost luxuri- 
ous wealth. Incidentally it is worthy of note that 
the ten lived to the average age of seventy-one. 

It would be possible to select many single families 
of the Edwards who were even more eminent than 
this. I have the material for many chapters such 
as this. One in which the tendency was to medi- 
cine, one tending to law, or the ministry. I must 
content myself with one other specimen family. 


ART STUD/SES. FOR SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M 


SECOND SERIES.—V. | 
(The cuts in this article are used through courtesy of Perry Pic- 
tures Company, Boston. 


Many a wholesome lesson has been taught 
by means of pleasantry—that is, wit and 
humor or some bright saying. The _pic- 
ture No. 1, “A Fascinating Tale,” is what 
might be called a pictorial pun, for while 
the title seems to promise a delightful story 
to the listener, it is the eyes of the cat and her two 
kittens that are fascinated by the sight of the tail of 
the disappearing mouse. There could not be a more 
fascinating sight to the feline race, and you can easily 
see this expressed in the eager attitudes and excited 
expectancy of these three specimens of that race. 


Fic. 1. A FASCINATING TALE. 


The artist who painted this picture is a woman who 
was born in Amsterdam (where? point out), and whose 
name was Henriette Knip. Her father was an artist 
also, and taught his daughter. She painted animals, 
especially those we call domestic animals (name them), 
'n a manner that showed she not only observed their 
forms and their habits very carefully, but also appre- 
ciated the humor often displayed in their actions and 
habits. Thisisa very simple little picture, but is very 
well made up as to straight lines and curves, flat sur- 
faces and round ones, “bringing in” contrast of form, 
while the two kittens bring color contrast. There is 


Fie 2 A HELPING HAND. 


no stiffness in the straight lines-of the many books, as 
some are tipped side-wise to give us diagonal lines. 
This picture brings out a thought—a wonder as to 
which will conquer-—the mouse with three keen foes 
waiting for her reappearance, or the ferocious felines. 
The cat is only a modified form 
of the tiger, and shows its savage 
instincts when in possession of 
its prey—the rat or mouse. 
Mlle. Knip married, and it is by 
her husband’s name, Ronner, 
that she is known. Her paint- 
ings are to be found in museums 
in Europe, and several are owned 
in the United States. 

No. 2 isa very attractive scene, 
and one that appeals strongly to 
humanitarian (define)  senti- 

‘ments, and also to the sense of 
humor of the spectator; for it is 
very plain to our eye that, though 
this dear little girl thinks she is 
helping grandpa very much, in 
reality the heavy oar is alto- 
gether too much for her tiny 
hands to grasp or her frail arms 
fo move, though her proud and 
loving grandpa is_ evidently 
humoring her in the belief that 
she is of great assistance; in fact, 
she probably feels sure the boat 
could never reach shore but for 
her help. Did you ever see a 
little maid dressed just like this? 
Probably not, for as the artist 
was born in Paris and painted 
French scenes mostly, we can 
guess, with considerable cer- 
tainty of being right, that this 
child is a little French peasant 
girl, living somewhere on the 
coast of France (point out) in 
one of the fishing settlements. 
The artist, Emile Renouf, is liv- 

Ronner. jing. He _ paints landscapes. 
marine views, and genre, and has received medals for 
his paintings. In 1886 he visited America. 

Do you remember what was said about the horizon 
line? When studying another picture we learned that 
the line where earth and sky seem to meet (called the 
horizon) should never be just across the middle of the 
picture;,we also learned that the principal object 
should never be in the middle of the space from left 
to right. You may be able to find the horizon line in 
this picture which seems to cut right across the old 
fisherman’s cap, but the sea-mists are so thick in the 
distance that the horizon line is very indistinct. The 


main object, you may say, is in the middle of the pic- 
ture, because the figure of the fisherman is certainly 
half way from left to right, but is he the main ob- 
ject of this picture? Is he the one that is lending 
a helping hand? No, it is the quaint little maid 
who is the object of greatest interest, and she is to 
the left of the middle of the picture, so our rule is 
observed. ‘Tell me some other good things about 
this picture, the lines, light and shade, ete. 


PLACE OF THE LECTURE IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY J. CC, PACKAKD, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


’ Progress in teaching has ever been by zigzag 
paths; reforms invariably swinging first to one side 
and then to the other of the direct route to the goal. 
A few years ago the lecture-method of instruction 
in physies was the only method. The pupils were 
told it all and required simply to absorb, to retain, 
or to give out, in accordance with the whim of their 
teacher. A little later this method was dubbed 
“The pouring-in process,” and forthwith it was re- 
placed by the “Laboratory Method,” in accordance 
with which the pupil was to be told absolutely noth- 
ing, but was to infer everything from a few simple 
experiments of his own. This method was called 
the “Inductive Process,” and has held its own until 
this dav. Are we right now? I think not. The 
true method lies, as I believe, half way between the 
two. 

To determine the place of the lecture, in the 
teaching of elementary physics, we must first inquire, 
“What is meant by elementary physics?” and right 
here opinions differ. If one means by elementary 
physics the underlying, fundamental principles of 
all physies, rigidly demonstrated by the pupil from 
a mathematical standpoint, giving, as it were, the 
grammatical rules of the subject by a dry-as-dust 
process, then there is no place for the lecture any 
more than there is in the teaching of the elements 
of Iiecbrew grammar. If one means, however, by 
elementary physics, a broad survey of the whole field 
of natural phenomena, coming under the head of 
force applied to the movement of masses and mole- 
cules, with a view not only to instilling in the mind 
of the pupil a knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying all movement, but to the broaden- 
ing of his horizon and the bringing of his heart and 
soul into touch with the marvelous achievements of 
the great inventors of all time, then there is a large 
place for the lecture. 

We are living in a marvelous age. The physical 
sciences are advancing by leaps and bounds. Shall 
we keep the attention of our boys and of our girls 
upon “a solid that will sink in water,” “a solid that 
will float in water,” “Boyle’s law,” “Latent Heat of 
Vaporization,” “Percentage of Error,” etc., etc., be- 
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cause such can easily be brought within the compass 
of the high school laboratory and never refer to the 
locomotive, the Corliss engine, the electrie ear, the 
autemobile, the power station, the Atlantic cable, 
the hot-air engine, the wind-engine, and the Niagara 
turbine, because, forsooth, these tremendous appli- 
cations of the elementary principles of physics can- 
not be placed in the hands of every boy at his own 
desk for personal examination? A thousand times, 
“No.” With lantern slides, charcoal drawings, 


- mounted photographs, and a live teacher thoroughly 


familiar with the great achievements of the foremost 
inventors of all times, a bird’s-eye view of well-nigh 
the entire field of practical physics applied to the 
needs of daily life ean be pieced together during the 
odd minutes of elementary instruction and the pupil 
be thus brought into sympathetic touch with the 
tremendous achievements of agonizing inventors the 
world over. The boy can thus be made to see what 
an age this is in which we live, and be made to 
understand, in some measure at least, the tremend- 
ous part that science has played and is still to play 
in its startling developments. 

But many of you are saying by this time, I know, 
That all sounds well enough, but with only a brief 
vear at one’s disposal, or, at the very outside, two 
vears, how can one possibly find time for such 
“glittering generalities”? “Cannot the pupil find 
all this and more in the popular magazines, the daily 
newspapers, and the public library, to say nothing 
of the hundred and one exeellent text-books ‘strictly 
up-to-date’ with which the market is known to be 
flooded” ? 

I reply. first, that the extreme brevity of the aver- 
age course in physics furnishes one of the strongest 
reasons for indulging in lectures covering the widest 
field of scientific achievement. If a pupil of mine 
had but a vear for the study of Latin, I would not 
keep him for every minute of the time upon the 
paradigms and dry-as-dust rules of the Latin gram- 
mar, but by means of the verv best translations to 
he found in Fnglish would strive to give him a 
hird’s-eve view, at least, of the whole realm of Latin 
literature that he might breathe for a few minutes 
at a time the very atmosphere of those who used 
the language—the requirement of the advocates of 
strict mental discipline to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Shall we feed our boys upon husks be- 
cause there are but ten minutes for refreshments? 
Second—There is much that is valuable and inter- 
esting from a scientifie point of view to be found in 
the current periodicals and in the books of the 
library, but T need not remind this audience that it 
requires an expert to distinguish between the prob- 
able and the improbable, the important and the un- 
important, the relevant and the irrelevant, in the 
midst of so-called “scientific matter” as usually dis- 
plaved to supply the popular taste. 

Our text-hooks are not up-to-date in the descrip- 
tion of machinery or in the use of illustrations from 
phenomena of daily life. We live in an entirely 
different scientific environment from that in which 
we were living but yesterday, and our text-books are, 
in general, from five to ten years behind the times. 
They are, furthermore, of necessity, I presume, hide- 
hound by a certain classical order and system that 
precludes much of what may be called a evelopaedia 
effect. They have their place, and a very important 
place it is, but they need to be supplemented by viva- 
voce instruction on the part of the teacher to bring 
matters into intimate contact with the boy’s environ- 
ment and into vital touch with his sympathies. 
But you are asking that I come directly to the point 
and explain just how I would weave the lecture 
work into the daily programme, with its laboratory 
exercises, its numerical problems, its enthronement 
of the inductive process, and, pardon me, its college 
entrance requirements. Ten minutes will hardly 
euffice to outline the entire course or to remove all 
ef the difficulties, but can furnish a few illustra- 
fons, 

tinder the head of “Ifydrostatics” one should not 
only teach Arelimedes’ principle, specifie gravity, 
ord the laws of liauid pressure, but should diseuss 
the displacement of ships and their measurement, 
the centre of buevaney and the metacentre as ap- 
plied to the construction of yachts. He should call 


attention to the illustrations of buoyancy seen in the OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LIT- 


use of modern life-preservers, and in the pontoons 
employed by Hobson in raising the Maria Theresa 
and the Viscaya. He should explain why hot air 
rises and cold air sinks by reference to Archimedes’ 
principle, and under this head discuss the ventila- 
tion of modern buildings. 

Under the head of “Optics” one should not only 
teach how to find the index of refraction, the laws of 
conjugate foci, and the formation of images, but 
should discuss the. apparatus of the consulting 
occulist used in examining the eye, should describe 
a few of the great telescopes of our own time with 
an explanation of their necessary limits, and should 
explain in detail why the cost of a camera depends 
upon the accuracy of the Jens, defining such terms 
as “symmetrical” rectilinear, astigmatic, achro- 
matic, ete. Then, too, such modern instruments as 
the Trieder-Binocular and the little toy known as 
the Symmetroscope should be brought in the field of 
view. I believe, too, that at this time the teacher 
would do well if his class is not too large to have the 
eves of all of his pupils examined by an expert, not 
so much to test their eyesight, though this be im- 
portant, as to have the pupils see and understand 
the scientific basis of such work. 

Under the head of “Heat” one should teach not 
only the testing of a mercury thermometer, specific 
heat, and the principle of the transformation of 
energy as displayed in a steam engine, but should de- 
scribe also the hot air engine, the locomotive, and 
the various types of modern pumping engines, the 
triple expansion, ete. A lecture upon the develop- 
ment of the steam engine with brief reference to the 
work of Papin, Watt, and Stevenson, illustrated by 
lantern slides and made interesting by stories of 
personal struggle and sacrifice on the part of the 
many toiling inventors who have brought this tre- 
mendous agent of modern civilization to such per- 
fection, would be invaluable at this point. 

Under the head of “Electricity” one should teach 
not only the laws of conduction and resistance, the 
structure of the battery, and the principle of the 
dynamo, but should give a short series of illustrated 
talks upon the history of electricity from the time of 
Dr. Gilbert to Tesla and Marconi, showing pictures 
of the great inventors and their machinery, relat- 
ing in a few words the story of their lives and show- 
ing the effect of their efforts upon modern civiliza- 
tion, 

In brief, no boy or girl after spending a year with 
any one of us upon the subject of elementary physics 
ought to be ignorant of the water-system in his own 
town, the power plant of Niagara, the inner work- 
ings of an electric power station, the general prin- 
ciples underlying wireless telegraphy, the general 
features of a cable station or central telephone 
station. I need not go into further details as I be- 
lieve my point is clear. Boys and girls leaving our 
instruction ought to be in sympathetic touch with 
the great scientific workings of our own time, and 
should not display a lamentable ignorance of the 
main applications of the principles of elementary 
physics seen in their everyday environment. A 
failure to understand exactly what is meant by the 
statement that the “fuse has blown out” or the 
“transformer has become short cireuited,” or to be 
unable to explain the source from which our city 
water is derived and the method of bringing it to our 
door, is inexcusable. To avoid such catastrophes as 
these and to accomplish the ends that have been set 
forth in the substance of this paper is, as I under- 
stand it, the place of the lecture in the teaching of 
elementary physics. 


HKRATURE*—(XV.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLFY. 


JOHN DRYDEN. (1631—1700.) 
Birthplace.—Vicarage of Aldwinkle, All Saints. 
Parentage.—His father, Erasmus Dryden, was a 

Puritan and an office holder. His mother was also 
a Puritan, and was noted for religious zeal. 
Education.—Westminster school, London. 
Friends.—Duke of Ormond, Lord Clifford, Duke 
of Newcastle, Earl of Dorset, Lord Buckhurst, Addi- 
son, and Pope. 
Public Life-—-Poet Laureate (1670-1688.) 
{ Alexander's Feast. 
Annus Mirabilis. 
Absalom & Achitopliel. (Allegory ) 
Literary Works. { Hind and Panther. (Allegory,) 
King Arthur. (Opera.) 
Ode on St. Cecelia’s Day. 
| Fallof Man. (Opera.) 
Masterpiece.—Alexander’s Feast. 
Qualities—Strong in argument, enthusiastic in 
writing, used many comparisons and illustrations, 
rhetoric pure, vigorous, and idiomatic. 
Criticism.—Dryden was a poet by nature, Pope 
by art.—Ilorace Walpole. 
Burial Place—Westminster Abbey, between 
Chaucer and Cowley. 


*Copyrighted 1897, 


PARENTS OF COLLEGE BOYS. 


BY JAMES H, CANFIELD, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Ohio State University publishes the oceupa- 
tion of the parents of 1,700 students who entered 
that institution in 1895-6-7-8. Here is the state- 


ment:-— 

1 Manufacturers ......... 100 
Bankers and brokers... 36 Mechanics ............. 11 
PS 2 Metal workers ......... 5 
Cemetery Supts.......... 2 Piano tuner ........... 1 
Circuit judge........... 1 Photographer .......... 1 
College presidents ..... 2 
Day laborers .......... 17 Railway employees .... 46 
Dressmakers ........-:+ 2 Saloonkeeper .......... 1 
Electricians ..........-. 2 Silver gilder ........... 1 
Engineers (civil) ...... State 2 
Engineer (mechanical). 1 Stenographer .......... 1 
Engineer (mines) ..... 1 Stock dealers .......... 6 
Engineers (stationary). 3 Tailors ............+++: 6 
Express agents ........ 2 
1 Horse dealer ......-.... 1 
Glassblower .........;. cc 2 
Government service..... 14 Journalists .........--. 21 
Hotels & Restaurants... 11 Lake marine .......... 2 
Laundryman .........+. 1. 3 
89 Traveling salesmen .... 50 
1 Township clerk ........ 1 
Liquor dealers ......... 2 Umndertakers .........-. 6 
3 Veterinary surgeon .... 1 
Machinists 9 Watchman .........-.- 1 


It will be seen that farmers furnish nearly one- 
third of the students; merchants a little more than 
one-tenth; manufacturers, one-seventeenth; lawyers, 
one-twentieth; physicians, one-twenty-third; rail- 
way employees and traveling salesmen, about one- 
thirty-third; and these are the only other class who 
have more in college than the teachers. 


The attendance at the Unjversity of Illinois dur- 
ing the last thirteen years has been increasing 


rapidly. In 1887-88 it was 377; ten years later it 
was 1,585; while the enrollment this year is 2,250. 


“Tue Week in Review” WILL BE FOUND HEREAFTER ON 
THE FIRST INSIDE COVER PAGE. 
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RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE CHANGES IN 
THE METHODS OF TEACHING ARITH- 
METIC.—(L) 


BY FRANK H. HALL, 
Author of the Werner Arithmetics. 


{Abstract of address before Massachusetts State 
Association, Boston, December 1, 1899.] 


The number idea has its origin in measurement. 
The teaching of number begins in measurement. 
The uses of number end in measurement. We learn 
arithmetic that we may measure,—measure. our 
wealth, measure the land and its products, measure 
the heights of mountains and the depths of the sea, 
measure heat, light, and the electric current. 

Hence, in the beginning, arithmetic deals a 
magnitude—something to measure. In the end, 
deals with magnitude—something to be sl eae 
But in the middle is a great gulf of figures and 
figure processes. Many a pupil has been figur- 
atively shipwrecked in the passage of this gulf. 
What is demanded by the new methods? The 
bridging of this gulf between the magnitudes in 
which the number idea originates, and the magni- 
tudes to which the arithmetical processes are to be 
applied; or better, perhaps, the discovery of the mag- 
nitude islands that mark the passage across the gulf. 
Surely the pupil should not be allowed to lose sight 
of land while making this trip. 

The figure processes he must learn; but to require 
him, to allow him, to abandon thought of magnitude 
while. he learns to figure, has its parallel in the study 
of the words of a sentence without any attention to 
the thought expressed. Thought is the main thing 
in mathematics as well as in language. Thinking is 
discerning relation. The things related in mathe- 
matical study are magnitudes; magnitudes of space, 
of time, of weight, of value, of intensity. These 
are the things to think about,—to be compared. 
Figures are but the symbols of the real subjects of 
thought—of magnitudes and their relations. To 
allow the pupil to juggle with these symbols for 
months and years while magnitude is either alto- 
gether omitted or thrust far into the background is 
fatal to good training. 

In many schools there have appeared, almost 
simultaneously, better methods of teaching arith- 
metic. Notable among those in the West are Mr. 
Speer’s schools in Chicago, Dr. Giffin’s and Dr. Jack- 
man’s classes in the Chicago normal school, Dr. 
Dewey’s primary school in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the schools of Austin, IIll., and 
the schools of Kansas City. A single elementary 
principle is prominent in the arithmetic work in 
each of these schools. The children think magni- 
tude and magnitude relation when they employ 
figures or numbers. This is the psychical basis of 
the recent reform in the arithmetic work. / 

It was the principal recommendation of the con- 
ference on mathematics appointed by the Commit- 
tce of Ten that the teaching in the elementary and 
secondary schools be given a, more concrete form; 
that is, that magnitude should be more in the 
thought of the child. There is not a school in the 
country that is remarkable for its work in mathe- 
matics, but is made so by a practical recognition of 
this principle. This must be the key-note for every 
successful writer or teacher of elementary arith- 
metic, and at no time in the course must the teacher 
or the pupil keep his eve so closely fixed upon figures 
that he loses sight of that for which the figures 
stand, 

If when a child is asked to find the sum of one- 
half and one-sixth he thinks only the figure symbols 
of these fractions, 1-2 and 1-6, very likely he may 
lesire a rule—a direction for the figure manipula- 
‘ion necessary for performing this operation. This 
saving been learned, he can “add” other fractions. 
Ile can and often does do this without a thought of 
vagnitude or magnitude relation. But, on the 
‘ther hand, if the half and the sixth are the half 
ind the sixth of some thing, as a pie, a foot, a yard, 
“ra week exclusive of Sunday, or an hour, or a six- 
our school day, he is able to obtain “the answer” by 
ving the relation of the’ magnitudes involved. In 


‘ie first ease he uses figures to obtain figures. In 


the second, he uses figures to enable him to discern 
and to express quantitative relation. 

But in the application of the new methods it ‘pit 
be borne in mind that the mathematician deals 
mainly with imaginative magnitudes. He has little 
to do with sense magnitudes. The really difficult 
thing for the pupil in mathematics is not figure 
manipulation; it is nof the seeing of the relation of 
magnitudes. It is the imaging of the magnitudes 
to be compared. Again and again we ask our pupils 


— to think, compare, see relation, when the terms of 


the comparison are not in consciousness. I might 
almost say, this is the one pedagogical blunder that 
casts a shadow that can be felt over three-fourths 
of our work. What shall we do about it? Confront 
the pupil oftener with objects of sense? Not neces- 
sarily. Rather lead him oftener to image. This 
work must be begun in the lowest grades. The only 
way for the pupil to learn to image is by imaging. 
The time to begin is immediately after he has per- 
ceived (seen or felt) the sense object. There is no 
more important work for the teacher of primary 
arithmetic to do than that kind of child study which 
will enable her to estimate correctly the imaging 
power of her pupils and direct her in its proper cul- 
tivation. The ability of a boy to image magnitude 
is in a sense the measure of his power in mathe- 
matics. If he can image, usually he can see relation. 
How can he see relation if he cannot bring within 
his grasp the things related ? 

The use of sense magnitudes is essential as a be- 
ginning. The second step which should follow 
closely upon the first, involves memory images of 
sense magnitude. The third step, which should fol- 
low closely upon the second, idealizes these images, 
and builds with them inendless variety. The teacher 
who begins with objects does well. Indeed a begin- 
ning can be made in no other way. But to continue 
their use indefinitely is a fatal error. It makes the 
mind a slave to things of sense. Such procedure is 
a bar to progress. It arrests development. Says 
Ir. Harris, in speaking of arithmetic, “There is no 
subject taught that is more dangerous to the pupil 
in the way of deadening his mind and arresting its 
development if bad. methods are used.” 

There are, it seems to me, two distinct phases of 
this development arresting process; the first, is the 
use of objects when their images will answer the pur- 
pose better; the second, the use of symbols (words 
or figures) that do not symbolize to the pupil. 

When shall the objects—the tooth-picks, the 
blocks, the pint measures, the beans, and the foot 
rule, be laid aside? As soon as the child can bring 
their images into consciousness without the. presen- 
tation of the actual objects to the senses. How soon 
shall the child begin to build with these images? 
As soon as he has within easy reach the “mind 
stuff’ (the images) with which to build. 

[Continued next week. ] 


DOWN THE RIVER TO NEW ORLEANS. 


BY LESLIE DONOVAN, 


“To-day, pupils,” said the teacher, “we are going 
to go down the rivers to New Orleans,*the Crescent 
citv. The end of this pointer shall be our steamer, 
and as we reach each important town, we shall hear 
something about it. One of you may be the captain 
who directs the boat, and whenever the captain 
orders a stop, we must be wise travelers, and learn 
something about the place.” 

The captain had been given a slip previously, and 
on it were these directions: (1) Start at Pittsburg, 

1.: (2) Stop at Steubenville, O.; (3) Stop at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., (4) an O.; (5) Parkersburg, W. 
Va.; (6) Cincinnati, O.; (7) New Albany, Ind.; (8) 
Louisville, Ky,; (9) Ind.; (10) Cate: Ill.; 


(11) Memphis, Tenn.: (12) Vicksburg, Miss.; (13) 
Natchez, Miss.; (14) Baton Rouge, La. Arrive at 


New Orleans. 

iourteen properly numbered slips were given to 
tlhe members of the class, each card containing some 
interesting fact or facts about the place whose name 
it hore. These slips were read as the captain’s 
pointer indicated on its journey along the large map, 
aad here are the facts the children heard:— 

1. Pittsburg, Pa.—Pittsburgis in the heart of the 


soft coal, oil, and gas region. More than half the 
coke of the country and one-fifth of the iron and 
steel are made in and near Pittsburg. Plate glass is 
also manufactured here. Millions of bushels of coal 
are shipped down the Ohio from here. : 

2. Stenbenville, O.—Steubenville is one of the 
oldest towns in Ohio. The largest lamp-chimney 
factory in the world and a very large paper mill are 
situated here. 

3. Wheeling, W. Va.—Wheeling, in the gas and 

“coal region, manufactures glass, iron, and steel. 

4. Marietta, O.—Marietta is the oldest town in 
Ohio. It was settled in 1788. It is the seat of 
Marietta College. 

5. Parkersburg, W. Va.—Parkersburg has a large 
trade in both erude and refined petroleum. 

6. Cincinnati, O.——Cincinnati has about ten miles 

of river front on the Ohio river, and is also a railroad 
centre of some importance. The chief manufactures 
of Cineinnati are clothing, furniture, and liquors, 
Meat packing is an important industry. 

7. New Albany, Ind.—New Albany has the larg- 
est plate glass works in the United States. 

8. Louisville, Ky.—Louisville is one of the larg- 
est tobacco markets in the world. Great quantities 
of leather are tanned here. 

%. Evansville, 
shipping point for the grain, meat, and flour products 
of southwestern Indiana. 

10. Cairo, Ul.—At Cairo the Ohio river empties 
into the Mississippi. 

11. Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis is situated on a 
lugh bluff overlooking the Mississippi. It was set- 
tled about eighty years ago. A great railroad bridge 
crosses the river ie. The city has a large trade in 
cotton, and manufactures much cotton-seed oil. 

12. Vicksburg, Miss.—Vicksburg is the largest 


ciivy in Mississippi. It is an important cotton 
market. 
13. Natchez, Miss.-—Natchez, situated in the 


midlst of a very fertile region, ships much cotton, 

11. Baton Rouge, La.—Baton Rouge, the capital 
of Louisiana, is built on a high bluff above the river. 

When the trip to New Orleans had been made, the 
teacher said: “We shall stay here for a day or two, 
and when we meet to-morrow, let us tell what we 
have found out about the city.” The next day these 
slips were read:— 

1. New Orleans is the twelfth largest city in the 
United States. About 12,000 more people live i in it 
than i» Washington, D. C. 

2. New Orleans is about one hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Mississippi river, and forms a 
natural outlet of trade toward the south. 

3. New Orleans is the world’s leading cotton 
market. 

|. The city has also a very large trade in rice and 
sugar. 

5. Several long lines of railroad centre in New 
Orleans. 

6. Besides exporting cotton, New Orleans exports 
many articles sent down the Mississippi river from 
the upper valley. New Orleans is the real seaport of 
the south. 

7. The city of New Orleans consists of two parts 
—a new American part and an old French quarter. 

8. The city was settled by people from France in 
1718, and many of their descendants still live there, 
and speak the French language. The Creoles of 
are famous. 

9. New Orleans is protected from floods by levees 
or embankments, which extend for hundreds of miles 
on both banks of the river, and around Lake Pont- 
ehartrain. 


A COMPOSITE METHOD OF 
GROGRAPHY. 


TEACHING 


META WELLERS, 


(‘eography is too generally taught in a fragmentary 
siyle. An effort is made to cram pupils with discon- 
nected facts rather than to give them a general knowl- 
of the subject, showing by comparison the rela- 
tion of each fact to the other, and bringing out by 
contrast the differences produced by position, climate, 
religion, education, and government upon the 
history and literature of the country. As well try to 
erect a monument without a pedestal as to study his- 


BY CHICAGO, 


edge 


race, 


[Continued on page 10.) 
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This is not so bad. “When is a school not a 
school?” “When it is a Sunday school.” 


The Washington meeting of the N. FE. A. paid to 
the permanent fund as a net profit $10,000. The 
Ios Angeles meeting will pay over $16,000. That is 
a handsome gain and stands to the credit of Cali- 
fornia. 


John 0. Cook, now president of the new [Illinois 
state normal school at De Kalb, was for thirty-eight 
years principal or teacher in the Illinois State Uni- 
versity at Bloomington, and Mr. Cook is a young 
man still. 


The Week in Review, which has always been on 
the editorial pages, will hereafter be on the first in- 
side cover page. Do not fail to find this old friend 
in his new abode. This is done to make room for 
the weekly New York letter. 


Was there ever anything more ludicrous than the 
proposition of the city council of New York before 
Judge Garretson, that the city would pay the teachers 
one-third of their salaries for October, November, 
and December? Greater New York indeed! Was 
there ever a smaller performance than this? What 
honor is there in being the greatest repudiator of an 
educational debt? If her law department has an 
equal, let us know where they can be photographed. 


January 1, 1901, begins the new century, and not 
January 1, 1960. 

The discussion over this has been highly amus- 
ing. It seems impossible that there can be any 
chance for argument on this matter, and yet some 
intelligent and scholarly men and women have 
gotten sadly mixed on it. Two college presidents 
have publicly blundered over it. 

If the first year of the century was the year 1, 
then the first year of the second century was the 
year 101, of the tenth century 901, and of the 
twentieth century 1901. 

There was never a 0 year. 

The second decade did not begin until ten years 
had past. The second decade began in the year 11. 
The first century could not have ended until 100 
years had passed. The second century could not 
begin until the year 101, nor can the twentieth till 
the year 1901. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Hereafter there will be a New York letter on the 
editorial pages of the Journal. Affairs in that city 
have taken on a degree of importnce, educationally, 
which make them of national interest. Mr. Win- 
ship will be in New York frequently, hereafter, 
studying the conditions at first hand, but in addition 
to his own studies and comments, arrangements have 
heen completed with three of the best equipped men 
in Greater New York to keep us thoroughly in- 
formed upon all important movements. This letter 
will not be merely gossipy, but will treat of matters 
in which there is universal interest. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Never before did so many teachers gather for 
their annual meetings as in the closing week of 
1899. From Maine to the Pacific coast the peda- 
gogues assembled in vast numbers, as a rule, at the 
state capital. So far as numbers are concerned, they 
broke all records, but they were more than a 
numerical success. The utterances were strong, 
clear cut, courageous. Both conservative and pro- 
gressive attitudes were taken, but in every case in a 
kindly spirit. There was no wrangling and no 
bitterness. 

The season did not develop any new great educa- 
tional light. There was an unusual tendency of 
public men to be upon the programme. This signi- 
fies much. The most notable success of the week 
was the interest created by the address of Graham 
Harris, chairman of the Chicago school board at the 
Illinois meeting,—not that what he said was either 
generally acceptable or convincing, but because it 
was heroic and is sure to open up a wide spread dis- 
cussion of the philosophy or fallacy of the one-man- 
power idea in supervision. No one has ever put the 
opposition so clearly, forcibly, or heroically as did 
Mr. Harris in this address. The subject must now 
be reopened; indeed, he has re-opened it. 

President Draper, Howard Goss, and Arnold 
Tompkins took part in the discussion that followed, 
but their opinions of the movement did not meet Mr. 
Harris’s emphatic statements as they must he met. 
It is incumbent upon some one to answer critically 
und conclusively the arguments of Mr. Harris. The 
Journal will publish his address next week. 


DR. ANDREWS’ LATEST. 


Luck usually comes sooner or later to a bold good 
man. Dr. Andrews is both. He may not be judi- 
cious, but he is bold and he is good, and to such a 
man luck is sure to come. For several weeks he had 
been blundering from the standpoint of the tactician. 
Even his best friends held their breath as he went 
from bad to worse, apparently, until he had a solid 
and bitter board of education against him. One 
could hardly see how a self-respecting man could 
occupy the position longer. None of these things 
seemed to move him. He went straight forward 
vich his blundering boldness and cssumed wisdom 
in the Boer-Britain situation. 

For some months he had taken no step without 
finding a cavity and putting his foot into it knee 
deep. The Chicago papers that had been loyal to 
him, and the press of the country generally, gave 
him up asa bad job. Even the mayor who had never 
previously failed him, looked with consternation at 
the depth of his footprints. 

As by magic, all changes. His Boer speech 
touched a hidden spring, and instantly all other foot- 
prints are effaced; the mayor, the city government, 
the school board, and the effusive factors of the city 
shout “Bravo!” What does Chicago the Majestic 
care now for what he says about spelling! what does 
she care about principals of evening schools, or the 
principles upon which they are elected! what does 
she care about any educational fad or philosophy 
since she has the only superintendent in America 
who has twisted the tail of the British lion with 
Boerish glee! The mayor has suddenly gotten his 
speech, and he leads in three rousing cheers for 
Chicago’s superintendent who delights every anti- 
British American. There is something really very 
funny in it, but there is also something cheering in 
the fact that a good bold man is sure, sooner or later, 


to win American hearts, however unwise he may be 
at times. ‘There is no security so great as insecurity, 
just as there is no force so mighty as unseen forces. 


IS MELVIL DEWEY NEKVOUS? 


Melvil Dewey, secretary and executive officer of 
the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York and director of the New York state library, 
gave the educators of New York and the East gen- 
erally a great surprise recently by tendering his 
resignation. Mr. Dewey’s reason for resigning, as 
stated in an interview, is the necessity of being re- 
lieved from the nervous strain to which he has been 
subjected ever since the discussion relative to the 
unifying of the work of the regents and of the state 
educational department began. The reason is more 
surprising than the fact. 

Mr. Dewey is but forty-eight years of age and has 
been a grand fighter for progress for a quarter of a 
century. It has been the other fellow who was ner- 
vous heretofore. He graduated from Amherst in 
1874, and was librarian at Amherest College, 1873-6. 
He came to Boston in 1876 and organized the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Metric Bureau, and 
the Spelling Reform Association. He also estab- 
lished and edited the, Library Journal. He has 
been secretary or president and executive officer of 
all these and many similar organizations. He has 
never stopped pushing vigorously four or more 
gigantic reforms. 

Now to have him retire on the eve of battle be- 
cause the nervous strain of the discussion is more 
than he is willing to bear longer “in a position where 
he is the target for constant criticism from both 
sides.” 

Mr. Dewey has always been such a target, and he 
has appeared to relish it as much as General Joe 
Wheeler does genuine war, hence the surprise that 
there is any nervous strain to him in being a target. 
It has made fame for him for a quarter of a century, 
and his indebtedness to it should make him so grate- 
ful as to bring continual peace of mind. 

Any man who is morally clean and intellectually 
bright, as he is, gets an amount of free advertising 
that makes for him the fame he seeks and the for- 
tune that he desires by being publicly criticised. It 
is. genius that enables one to keep before the public 
without effort and without price. See what it has 
done for Colonel Francis W. Parker, Dr. G. Stanley 
Vall, and Nicholas Murray Butler, and there is no 
better illustration than Mr. Dewey himself. Two 
of the three great movements with which he has 
identified himself—the metric system and the spell- 
ing reform—have not amounted to much, and yet 
the publicity they gave him has been in no small 
degree responsible for the glorious work accom- 
plished through library reform. He is one of the 
best known men in America, one of the most useful 
and respected, and. much of it is due to the fact that 
he has kept himself at the front as a target for sharp- 
shooters without ever being picked off. For him to 
withdraw because these things make him nervous 
will he almost as great a shock as the fall of Lawton 
at San Mateo. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOC/ATION.® 


The eminent, historians of the country made Bos- 
ton a visit last week. They are a body of brilliant, 
scholarly specialists. Their meetings were far from 
heing either dry or dull. It would not be easy to 
assemble under any auspices a company of men more 
thoroughly up-to-date in information, in methods 
of thinking, and in interests. Wisdom abounded, 
patriotism was not clouded, and wit was very much 
at home. 

The historians fully appreciated the part Boston 
has had in making and writing history. Never be- 
fore has her part in writing history been so clearly 
emphasized. Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Hildreth, 
Parkman, Schouler, Rhodes, Ropes, Fiske, Edward 
Everett Hale, Lodge, Channing, Hart, Charles 
Francis Adams, and several others are men whom 
Boston has always delighted to honor. Some of 
these names are peerless as writers of history. 
Prescott, Motley, and Parkman are certainly men of 
international prominence, 
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The Boston Herald, whose editorial page is one of 
the ablest in the country, says this of the meeting 
and of Boston’s relation to it:— 

“The president of the society at its present an- 
nual gathering held with us is a resident of this city 
who has attained high rank as a historian. History 
writing as illustrated in American literati%e began 
in Massachusetts, and of the more important works 
to which it has since given birth the majority are of 
Massachusetts origin. For many years when the 
mind recurred to the great historians who had 
written in this nation, that remarkable trio, Ban- 
croft, Prescott, and Motley, were the first to come 
into consideration. Of the Americans who have en- 
gaged in ambitious and comprehensive historical 
writing, McMaster almost alone is outside our state, 
though the excellent work of Bancroft of the Pacific 
coast should not be left out of consideration in this 
summary. 

“The work of the biographer, which is also often 
historical, should not be omitted consideration in 
this connection. Some of the best biographies in 
our literature have, coftemporaneously with this 
historical writing, been produced by Massachusetts 
men. Of these, the biography of Josiah Quincy, by 
his son, Edward Quincy; of William H. Prescott, by 
George Ticknor; of Daniel Webster, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge; and of Richard H. Dana, by Charles Francis 
Adams, are of rare value, and the most of them cover 
an important field in history. ‘The American States- 
man series, indeed, of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
(o., which is now nearly completed, is a genuine addi-. 
tion to history, and, read in connection with history, 
is of rare value to the historical student. 

“The present generation in American literature is 
generally regarded as not equal to that which had 
immediately preceded it in the eminence of its 
representative men; yet we doubt if this is true of the 
department of history. John Fiske, who has at least 
begun to write the full history of his country, to our 
mind is the peer of any of his predecessors who 
have engaged in historical writing of any kind. 
MeMaster’s history of the nation since it: came out 
of the war of the revolution is a thoroughly able and 
valuable work, comprehensive and well considered in 
its general view, and clear and attractive in its nar- 
rative. James Ford Rhodes’ history of the period 
since 1850 is a work to which we have accorded very 
high praise as its successive volumes have appeared. 
It has only to be known to be admired. We think it 
has never had a reader who is intelligent with regard 
to the era of which it treats who has failed to be en- 
thusiastic in its praise. Mr. Rhodes has a theory 
that history may be adequately and impartially 
written by one who has lived in, or very near, the 
time of its occurrence, and he has triumphantly 
vindicated it in this work. With three such his- 
torians as Fiske, McMaster, and Rhodes, the field of 
American history is likely to be fully covered by 
writers of our day, and in a manner which need not 
shrink from comparison with historical work that 
has preceded it.” 

The Hefald might well add to this last group 
Edward Everett Hale, Lodge, Channing, and Hart, 
men who, although busy in life’s arena, are doing 
much for American historical scholarship. 


LOOKING 


IN ROCHESTER AND CORTLAND, NEW YORK. 
{Editorial Correspondence. ] 


For the third time in ten years I have visited 
Rochester, educationally, and always with the greatest 
interest have I studied her institutions and enjoyed her 
educational leaders. Superintendent Noyes, a thorough 
business man, with command of every detail, has been in 
official charge of affairs most of the time since I have 
known her schools. The one impression above all others 
has always been that the teacher is more than a method, 
the spirit above the device. 

I have often said that I would prefer for a child of mine 
Mark Hopkins, who never heard of modern psychology, 
Sam Taylor, who never dreamed of inductive Greek or 
Latin, Mary Lyon, who never suspected the possibilities 
of the Pollard, Fundenberg, or Ward methods in read- 
ing, Dana P. Colburn, who knew naught of the Speer, 
Bailey, McClellan, Klock, or Greenwood number work, 
than a weak teacher with every modern revelation and 


innovation. The more I visit schools, the more am I 
impressed with the fact that the teacher may be so in- 
fatuated with a subject, a method, or a series of devices 
as to lose that close, ardent, sympathetic knowledge of 
and love for the child which can alone secure the most 
healthy mental activity. - 

This is not saying that, as a whole, nor as a rule, th 
modern psychology and pedagogy, methods and devices 
do not tend to the best mental and moral conditions, but 
I do say that the improved spirit and power of the 
schools of to-day is not wholly due to these modern 
phases of education. Rochester has never been a city 
of educational fads. Manual training in no important 
features has even now found a place in either the high or 
elementary schools. Several other similar innovations 
are not to be found here, and yet I doubt if there are 
many cities in which there is a healthier, heartier, intel- 
lectual, or moral tone, in which teachers are more pro- 
fessional in spirit, in which children are more genuinely 
inspired with the best thought and purpose than in 
Rochester, where manly men and noble .women devote 
their lives wisely and intensely to the broadest, highest 
good of the ‘children. 

Let it not be understood that there is not a universal 
spirit of progress, for there is. The training school, the 
kindergarten, the elaborate and up-to-date system of 
teaching geography, the depth and strength of the ele- 
mentary science, and many other things testify to the 
progressive spirit, while newness is not the idol of the 
fraternity. 

The teachers were among the first in the country to es- 
tablish a strong, earnest, fraternal association, and they 
have provided themselves with the best reading and the 
most substantial professional courses of lectures for 
more years than almost any other city in the country, 
and now, added to this voluntary provision for profes- 
sional culture and inspiration, the school board provides 
an important course of lectures for all the teachers in 
connection with the training school. There are few 
cities from which I receive a better professional tonic 
than from association with the educational leaders of 
Rochester. 

Nature has dealt lavishly with this city. The great 
Ontario is near by, the scenic features of the landscape 
from her reservoir park are rarely equaled anywhere be- 
tween the seas, the falls are unequaled in the heart of 
any other city, while the great rock-walled gorge, in 
which the river saunters to the lake, is second only to 
that of the Niagara. Scarcely less attractive than Na- 
ture herself is the famous Ward Museum, in which are 
collected, classified, and adapted to school use more of 
nature’s essential features than can be found on this con- 
tinent, with the possible exception of Washington. 

New York is one of the great normal school states of 
the union. Next to Massachusetts stands New York, in 
point of time, in the introduction of normal schools. 
David .P. Page at Albany and Dr. E. A. Sheldon at Os- 
wego made a professional impression upon the country 
second to that of no other normal school men. With the 
increase of state ncrmal schools there is also an increase 
in efficiency. 

The school at Cortland, Dr. F. J. Cheney, president, is 
an every way admirable institution,—large, enthusiastic, 
scholarly, and professional. The village is specially at- 
tractive, with wide streets, wide grass plats between the 
driveways and the walks, with elaborate and beautiful 
residences in the heart of the town. The school is on 
the most attractive street in town, with a well-shaded 
avenue of its own leading off the main street. 

The old part of the building was not made for a nor- 
mal school, but rather for an old-time academy, but, in 
connection with the thoroughly modern extension, it 
serves its purpose well. Here have been trained and 
here have taught many of the best instructors and super- 
intendents of the state. Probably no school in the state, 
after the original normal institutions, is better known 
than Cortland. . It always had enthusiastic, vigorous 
leadership and a faculty in which were men and women 
widely known from their writing and speaking on edu- 
cational topics. 

Evidently the school has two great purposes, the-train- 
ing of sensible, skillful teachers and the inspiration to 
scholarly habits and attainments. The social life and 
the literary societies are all focused to professional and 
cultured aspirations. Rarely have I enjoyed an audience 
se much as that which filled the large and cheery as- 
sembly room, a company of students, of village people, 
and of the teachers of the town and suburbs. 

The training school in gonnection with the normal is 
admirably organized and conducted. From the kinder- 
garten up it is not only an excellent place for students 
to practice what they have learned about teaching, but 
it is an inspiration as well. The same earnestness that 
characterizes the normal students seems to have pos- 
sessed the pupils of the model school, indeed, the atmos- 
phere of Cortland is peculiarly professional; even the 


daily paper has as its office editor a man who was a pro- 


fessor in the school for many years, while the editor-in- 
chief and proprietor is the chairman of the board of trus- 
tees and a most devoted friend of education. 

A. E. Winship. 


NEW YORK. 


.The special commission appointed by the governor to 


‘frame a plan for unifying state education has prepared 


a bill providing for the unification of the educational sys- 
tem of the state and the state board of regents. The 
membership of that body is reduced to fifteen. The office 
of state superintendent of public instruction is abolished. 
The administration of the new system is placed in the 
hands of a chancellor, who is to serve for a term of eight 
years, and receive an annual salary of $10,000. The first 
chancellor is to be appointed by the governor, and to be 
confirmed by the senate, while the board of regents is 
given the power to appoint succeeding chancellors. 

There are to be five sub-departments, each under the 
charge of a director appointed by the chancellor, as fol- 
lows: Administrative, higher educational, libraries, 
museum and home education, law and public education. 
Each director appoints his own subordinates. 

The executive committee of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, now in session at Syracuse, called for the pres- 
ence of the following teachers of Manhattan and the 
Bronx: Associate Superintendents Lee and Strauben- 
miller; W. J. O’Shea of P. S. 75; J. T. Nicholson of P. 8S. 
10; A. Fischlowitz of the boys’ high school; and B. Veit, 
P. S. 88, state secretary. A. S. Downing, principal of the 
training school, is in Memphis, where he appears before 
the convention of the Southern Educational Association. 

The total amount allowed by the board of estimate and 
apportionment for school purposes in all the boroughs of 
Greater New York for 1900 is $14,594,111.09, $12,028,125.01 
of this amount to be used for salaries. This sum, under 
the charter, is divided according to the number of 
teachers employed and the aggregate attendance. The 
following table shows how it should be divided under the 
charter:— 


Boroughs No.of Aggregate Apportionment 


Teach’rs, Attend. Teachers. Attendance, Total 
Manhattan 
andthe Bronx 5,455 42,838,916 $545.509.00 $6,529,376.59 $7,074. 876.59 
Brooklyn...... 3,530 24,318.391 353,000.00  3,706.534.80 4,059,544.80 
Greens......... 727 3,793,568 72,700.10 578.204.03 650,904.03 
Richmond.......228 1,443,472 22,800.10 220,009.59 242,809.59 


9,940 72,304,'47 $994,000.00 $11,034,125.01 $12,328,125.01 


But the board of estimate and apportionment has made 
another division whereby Manhattan and the Bronx gan 
$21,434.69 and Queens $63,277.92, and the two other 
boroughs lose accordingly, Richmond, however, in greater 
ratio than Brooklyn. As will be seen later, the central 
board has referred the whole matter to the legislature, 

It must not be understood, however, that these sums 
are for teachers’ salaries only. Superintendents, borough 
and associate supervisors, officers and clerks of the 
borough boards, lecturers, janitors, and corporate schools 
must be paid out of these amounts. In consequence, 
every borough board has had to reduce teachers’ salaries, 
In Queens, where they have not been paid for three 
months, teachers lost about twenty-five per cent., the 
supervising force about five per cent. In Brooklyn the 
loss is from $200 to $400 a year per teacher. In Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx about the same. Richmond is as badly 
off, if not worse, than the rest. In Manhattan, however, 
eighty-eight teachers have been retired at their requests. 
As retirement salaries come from excise moneys, this will 
leave a net gain to the salary fund of nearly $60,000, as 
the teachers retired were all drawing high salaries, but 
their places will be taken by young teachers at much 
lower salaries. Fortunately for a few, the Ahearn law 
sends their salaries up, while a few more fortunates under 
the same benign influence are untouched. 

The central board (you see we have four borough 
boards, and then another one called the board of educa- 
tion, all under our wonderful charter), at the last meet- 
ing of the year, passed a resolution requesting the com- 
mittee on by-laws to prepare and have introduced in the 
legislature a bill for an equitable division of the general 
school fund and the abolition of section 1065 of the char- 
ter, which provides for an apportionment of this fund 
among the several borough boards by the board of edu- 
cation. The board proposes to present another bill to 

the legislature, looking to the re-organization of the 
whole Greater New York school system. This was op- 
posed by Brooklyn on the ground that Brooklyn’s wants 
might be different from Manhattan’s, but, despite her op- 
position, the motion prevailed. 

It is understood that Senator Elsberg of Manhattan is 


‘also preparing a bill for the re-organization of the New 


York City school system. The legislature will have 
plenty of school business this year. 

Next week we hope to present a few of the peculiarities 
of the education chapter of the charter, showing that the 
authors thereof had evidently been diligent readers of 
chapter X. of “Little Dorrit.” 
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tory or literature intelligently without a compre- 
hensive knowledge of geography. 

Take biography, for example, and compare 
Napoleon Bonaparte and the “Iron Duke.” Both 
were great generals, but they were first of all French- 
man and Englishman. Napoleon had the traits of his 
countrymen; he was impetuous and ambitious, but 
lacked the firm, calm deliberation and sense of duty 
to his country that characterizes all the great charac- 
ters in English history. He sought his own glory; 
Wellington, that of his country. The same parallel 
may be drawn between Boulanger and General Grant. 

Take for example the little republic of Switzerland, 
that on August 1, 1891, celebrated its six hundredth 
anniversary. There is at the first view a resemblance 
to our own government, in that in both the people, 
through their executive and legislative representa- 
tives, rule the state. Both are federal governments 
with legislative houses, one of which represents the 
people of the republic directly, and the other the 
state of which they are composed. They are alike, 
too, in the fact that the upper house in each case is 
composed of an equal number of members, namely, 
two from each state or canton. When we examine the 
details of the two governments the differences be- 
tween them appear. The executive department more 
closely resembles that of the French republic, which 
bounds it on the north. Here, then, is a fine oppor- 
tunity to study three republican forms of govern- 
ment; while drawing the outlines on the board, com- 
pare them with the German empire, which forms part 
of its northern boundary. The Austria~-Hungarian 
empire, its powerful neighbor on the east, has given 
it much for which it is famed in song and story,—its 
William Tell and Arnold Winkelried, whose “death 
made way for liberty.” Observe that it is the highest 
and most mountainous country in Europe; dwell upon 
the influence of mountains upon the character of 
people. Imaginary tours giving description of climb- 
ing the Alps will afford an opportunity for drill in 
letter writing. A part of the class may now draw 
Italy, its southern boundary, and visit scenes of in- 
tetest. While enjoying, in imagination, its sunny 
weather tell about the magnificent buildings, fine 
paintings and statues, that are visited by people from 
all parts of the world. Here the history of Rome 
may be touched upon. 

Call attention to the fact that Switzerland is only 
a little larger than the state of Maryland, and that the 
population does not reach 3,000,000; that, sur- 
rounded by its powerful neighbors, its position is one 
of peril, and yet it has no standing army. Its safety 
is guaranteed by the great powers in the treaty of 
Vienna in 1815. Here current topics on the Euro- 
pean situation will prove interesting. 

Make a specialty of the commercial interests of a 
country,—its waterways and railroads. All progress 
has been made along the line of commercial interests, 
even to the discovery of a new world. Bring out the 
fact that commercial interests establish a friendly re- 
lation between nations, and the result is an exchange 
of ideas, that exert an influence on literature and art. 

Cultivate a cosmopolitan rather than a narrow and 
bigoted view by bringing out what is good in foreign 
nations. This interchange of ideas, customs, and 
language is apparent in our own country as well as in 
Switzerland, where three languages are spoken. In 
connection with education, the name of the great 
naturalist whose monument is a boulder fromSwitzer- 
land may be cited. Use scissors and the paste pot,— 
for excellent articles appear from time to time in the 
leading papers that prove invaluable aids in teaching 
geography. 

After having taken Switzerland as the unit of de- 
sign the interest may be centred upon another 
country. 

Maps must be drawn rapidly in conneciion with the 
recitation. To do this, correct outlines must be 
aimed at rather than finished maps. Mere copying is 
of little cr no educational value, hence the illustration 
should he merely suggestive. . 


“Tae Weex iw Review” Witt ne POUND HEREAPTER ON 
THE FIRST INSIDE COVER, PAGE. 


DATES. 

Dates, as such, are of little value in school work. 
When one reaches the high school, if he is to make a 
specialty of history, he will learn and easily retain 
many dates, but in the primary and lower grammar 
grades there are not many dates that need to be 
known,—to have in the pocket for every occasion, as 
it were. There are dates that are essential in the 
South that are not in the North, in New England that 
are not on the Pacific coast. 

The essential dates all intelligent persons have 
come to know independently of the school. They 
are not dates to be taught independently; they will 
“stick” in the mind when the stories and incidents of 
history have been told. 

The following dates should be known by every 
child who has heard as much as he ought of the great 
times in our land:— 


1492 1775-6 
1607-20 1861-5 
1898 


These need no explanation; each suggests one of 
the great epochs in our country’s life. The first is 
the birthday of the continent; the second, the birth- 
day of North America; the third, the birthday of the 
United States; the fourth, the new birth of the 
United States. There are such dates that are im- 
portant, but not essential in any other sense, as 
these:—. 

October 12 July 4 
December 22 May 30 


Each day is the focus of the years already specified, 
und is essential. On October 12 we celebrate all that 
was vital in the discovery of America; December 22 
concentrates in itself the settlement; July 4, the in- 
dependence; May 30, the redemption of the nation. 

Let it not be supposed that these are the only essen- 
tials; they are mérely the essentia] dates. There are 
important events, places, and personages, but the 
precise dates do not signify as do these. 

The little child should be given some idea of dis- 
covery, settlement, independence, and redemption of 
the country, and should be taught to see the periods 
that have elapsed:— 

One hundred and twenty-eight years from Colum- 
bus to Plymouth. 

One hundred and fifty-five years from Plymouth 
to the Declaration of Independence. 

Fighty-six years from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to Sumter. 

Four hundred and six years from Columbus to 
Dewey. 

Let the four great dates and the four great days be 
talked of and thought of indefinitely. 


WAGNER F#ESTU- 


BAYREUTH AND THE 
VAL. 

In a charming article in Cassell’s Magazine, Miss Dora 
M. Jones tells us that ““The Festival theatre at Bayreuth 
is like no other theatre in the world. The back of it is 
nearly tWice as high as the front. This is in order to 
effect the rapid changes of scene which are so marked a 
feature of the Wagner music drama. One scene is hoisted 
up by machinery into the top of the building, while the 
next scene, previously prepared in the cellar below the 
stage, is pulled up to take its place. The auditorium 
seats 1,600 people, and the seats are arranged on the plan 
of a Greek theatre, in tiers rising above one another, and 
terminating in a row of boxes reserved for royal visitors 
and personal friends of Madame Wagner's. A gallery at 
the back completes the building. There are no side gal- 
leries; all the seats are about equally good, the ventila- 
tion is perfect. The charge for one performance is the 
same in any part of the theatre, namely, one pound. The 
stage is unusually large, occupying more space than the 
auditorium. The arrangements throughout are designed 
in accordance with Wagner’s principles, especially as re- 
gards the invisibility of the orchestra, which, as he wrote 
when the Bayreuth theatre was still an unsubstantial 


‘vision of the future, ‘should completely disappear in rela- 


tion to the singer, or, more correctly, should appear to 
be an integral part of the song.’ Accordingly, the or- 
chestra is partly under the stage, and is hidden from the 
audience by a partition. Why was Bayreuth chosen for 
the site of the Ideal theatre? Wagner himself tells us. 
‘The place was to be no capital with an established 
theatre, nor one of the frequented baths, which in sum- 
mer would offer me a totally undesirable public; it was 
to be near the centre of Germany and a Bavarian town.’ 
He did not intend that his music should ever become a 
mere interlude in the amusements of a fashionable 
watering-place or the occupations of a busy capital. He 
tock his art seriously enough to believe that thoughtful, 
serious purpose and concentration was needful for the 
true appreciation of it, and these conditions he did his 
best to ensure.” 


Perry T. Tompkins says: Merely memorized facts, 
without an understanding of their meaning and signifi- 
cance, cannot be called knowledge, but it is through the 
handling of facts, dealing with them in various ways, 
that we arrive at complete possession of them—that they 
become a part of us. This I have found to be true of my 
laboratory work. The facts which a pupil gains from an 
experiment by handling them, working with them, be- 
come a part of him, and the more he handles these facts 
in experimental work, the more power they seem to ac- 
quire and the greater significance they assume. 


Learn well from bird and tree and rill 
The sin of dark resentment, 
And know the greatest gift of God 
Is faith and sweet contentment.- 
—Alice Cary. 


ADDITIONAL 


should be addressed. 


Tue Scnoor Ce Text-Booxs formerly published by Messrs. 
‘Harper & Brorners have been purchased by the American Boox Company, 
to whom all correspondence relating to the introduction and supply of these books 


Mathews’s Songs of All Lands, $ .50 

The most extensive compilation yet made of patriotic 
and national songs of many countries, together with 
choice folk songs from a variety of sources, and part 
songs for three and four voices. Specially prepared for 
schools and social gatherings. Many of the selections 
have a complete pianoforte accompaniment. 


Bacon’s New French Course, $1.00 

Contains the essentials of the grammar with a series 
of illustrated conversations in Paris. Makes the visitor 
acquainted both with the physical features of the city 
and with information and phrases necessary to go ab. ut 
independently. Presents the language as it is spoken. 
The grammatical explanations are in both English 
and French. 


Silver’s Primary Exercises in 

Arithmetic, Nos. 1 and 2, each, 

$ .10; Nos. 3 and 4, each, $ .15 

A very useful supplement to any text-book ia arith- 
metic. Contains aseries of thoroughly graded exercises, 
printed in large, bol! type, giving the child practice of 
the right kind, with no waste of time or energy. The 
drudgery of setting down examples is thus overcome; 
the pupil merely solves the problem and records the 
answer on the printed’ page. 


Nordhoff’s Politics for Young 
Americans. Revised Edition, $ .75 
For twenty-five years this bock has been the accepted 

standard on this subject. It is here thoroughly revised 

and brought up-to-date for schools and colk ges with the 

a ‘dition of several im portant new chapters. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Remit price and receive, postpaid, copies of these Looks. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE PURITAN AS A COLONIST AND A RE- 
FORMER. By Ezra H. Byington, D. D. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. Price, $2.00. 

This volume is supplementary to the author’s earlier 
admirable work, “The Pilgrim in England and New Eng- 
land.” His treatment of the Pilgrim and the Puritan in 
their relation to the future of this country is clear and 
vigorous. It is well that the influence of those early 
colonists should be constantly kept before the eyes of the 
people of to-day. The interest manifested latterly in the 
lives and events of those who, by their words and deeds, 
fashioned the framework of the magnificent structure 
reared hy their descendants, is worthy the best that 
brain and pen can produce. Dr. Byington is well 
equipped for such work. His thought, study, style, and 
ability thoroughly fit him for this line of work. This 
book is a valuable addition to the literature of the Puri- 
tan and the Pilgrim. 

MOMENTS WITH ART. Chicago: 
Co. 199 pp. Price, $1.00. 
“Moments with Art” is a collection of short selections 

in prose and verse relating to art. Many of them are 
written about pictures, and will appeal to all who know 
and love the famous paintings. It is indeed a revelation 
to find what beautiful verses paintings have inspired, and 
how often poets have striven to express in verse their 
feeling for the creations of this other branch of art. The 
poems of this collection are all good, and are selected 
largely from the great poets, though among the names 
less known to fame we sometimes discover a _ real 
treasure. It is a delightful little volume that will come 
close to the heart of lovers of art. 

MILTON’S SHORTER POEMS AND SONNETS. 
Edited by Frederick Day Nichols, A. B. 153 pp. 
THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. Edited 

by Franklin T. Baker, A. M., and Richard Jones, Ph.D. 


A. C. McClurg & 


217 pp. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Twentieth Century 
Text-Books. Price, 40 cents. : 


The volumes on Milton and the Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers among the Twentieth Century Text-Books are 
prepared with a careful eye to the needs and the greatest 
good of the pupils. The editors do not try to impress us 
with their scholarship and erudition, but are looking 
solely to the best training of the pupil. A plain Bible 
reference suffices for explanation of Biblical allusions, so 
that the student dces not find work made too easy for 
him. The notes are full of suggestive questions. The 
editors’ comments are divided, simple explanations being 
placed in foot-notes, and the longer and more difficult 
notes at the back of the book. 

*‘Milton’s Shorter Poems” are arranged chronologically, 
and the occasion of each is fully explained in the notes. 
The introduction is an ample and interesting discussion 
cf Milton’s life, the characteristics of his genius, his rank, 
and the literary history of his time. In his introduction 
to the “Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,’’ Mr. Baker pro- 
vides interesting reading regarding the Spectator and 
London in Addison’s time. 

MATERIALS FOR GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Vol. II., Narrative and Descriptive. By Max Poll, 
Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 301 pp. Price, 
90 cents. 

Professor von Jagemann’s German syntax and compo- 
sition books are so widely used that the companion vol- 
ume for composition work prepared by Dr. Poll is assured 
a ready welcome. It is for students who have had some 
practice in writing simple German sentences, and pro- 
’ vides material sufficient for two years. From simple an- 
ecdotes the selections grow to stories several pages in 
length. The selections are decidedly interesting, and 
most of them are instructive as well. The volume con- 
tains a fully adequate vocabulary and grammar refer- 
ences to Professor von Jagemann’s syntax. 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LYRICS. Edited by Felix 

E. Schelling. Athenaeum Press Series. Boston: Ginn 

& Co. 314 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Professor Schelling of the University of Pennsylvania 
has followed his volume of Elizabethan lyrics with the 
“Seventeenth Century Lyrics,’ which aims, like its pre- 
decessor, to be historically representative of the age, as 
well as of considerable literary and poetic worth. Mil- 
ton, Robert Herrick, George Herbert, Dryden, and 
Thomas Carew are almost the only familiar names in this 
period, but the less known writers sang not unworthily. 
The power of music in the verses sometimes makes up for 
artificiality or insincerity. 

These lyrics have a novel charm for one who is in sym- 
pathy with them, and, after reading the editor’s introduc- 
tion, one can hardly fail to be appreciative. Not the least 
interesting portion of the volume is this introduction. 
which is essential to a full enjoyment of the poems. The 
notes also enhance their interest. The editor’s work is 
admirably done. 


THE NEW-BORN CUBA. By Franklin Matthews. 390 
pp. Price, $2.50. 
TO-MORROW IN CUBA. By Charles M. Pepper. 362 
pp. Price, $2.0¢. 
THE EXPEDITION TO THE PHILIPPINES. By 
Frank D. Millet. 275 pp. Price, $2.50. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 4 
The Harper publishers have done no more useful work 
in the last year than the sending of alert and intelligent 
newspaper men to our island possessions to study their 
present condtions and future prospects. The correspond- 
ence in Harper’s Weekly, in particular, has kept us ia- 
formed in an admirable.manner of the state of affairs in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Much 
of this writing is now gathered in book form, where it 
can be read with great profit. 
“To-morrow in Cuba” is perhaps the best American 
hook on this subject. Mr. Pepper, during two years 7 
Cuba from the spring of 1897, gathered and assimilate: 
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information with most satisfactory results. He has ob- 
served with keen interest, studied widely, and thought 
carefully and impartially. He devotes five chapters to 
the struggle for autonomy, and then shows the state of 
the island when the United States took possession, and 
the changes since that time. He considers the industrial, 
commercial, and financial conditions, religion, manners, 
.and morals, elements of the population, and finally ithe 
military control and the responsibilites of the United 
States. It is an earnest, sympathetic, suggestive book. 

Franklin Matthews’ ‘“‘New-Born Cuba” goes more into 
the details of the condition of the island at the end of the 
war and the first important work of reconstruction by the 
United States. The American leaders, who, with great 
labor, tact, and speed, evolved order out of chaos, are the 
central figures. It is to considerable extent a personal 
narrative, vivid, vigorous, afid readable. The book con- 
tains a large number of interesting illustrations. The 
chief objection is that the volume is unaccountably heavy. 

In “The Expedition to the Philippines,” F. D. Millet 
gives a spirited account of his experiences and observa- 
tions as special correspondent of Harper’s Weekly and 
the London Times. He sailed from San Francisco with 
General Merritt’s expedition in June, 1898, and remained 
with the army until late in September. He gives a good 
picture of the soldier’s life, some idea of the natives, and 
tells some interesting stories, but we confess to an in- 
ability to imagine any one’s reading the book through. 
So much detail for so slight a period is unwarranted; 
what we want is a broad view of the whole field and the 
whole course of operations. 


NATURE PICTURES BY AMERICAN POETS.  Se- 
lected and Edited by Annie Russell Marble, A.M. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 205 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Any lover of nature will be glad to see the volume of 

“Nature Pictures by American Poets,” and to turn from 
one dainty vignette to another, pausing longer over the 
broad landscape effects. We find in this collection of 
poetry the music of birds, of winds, and seas, songs of 
flowers, and of the several seasons. Certainly our Ameri- 
can poets have not lacked in delicacy of feeling for Na- 
ture’s beauties or in expression of it. Annie Russell 
Marble prefaces her selections with an interesting, appre- 
ciative introduction, in which she traces the growth and 
changes of nature-observation among the poets and the 
respective characteristics of the writers. She also points 
out the need, which we would emphasize, of counter- 
balancing the formal, scientific nature-dissection of the 
schools by poetic love for nature. This book has a deti- 
nite and important service for schools, and teachers will 
do well to read from it in connection with nature study. 


HEIDI. By Frau Johanna Spyri. Translated by Helen 

R. Dole. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a charming story translated from the German, 
and is especially adapted to children and those who de- 
light in child life. It is simple in character, true to na- 
ture, and sincere in purpose, a book that will please young 
people, and may be read by older ones with profit. After 
reading the story one does not wonder at its popularity 
and the large number of editions put out by the publisher. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY A. WISE OF VIRGINIA. 

By His Grandson, Barton H. Wise. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 434 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Henry A. Wise was in congress from 1833 for three 
terms under Jackson and Tyler, where he proved himself 
a man of ability, independence, and influence. He be- 
came governor of Virginia in 1855, after a vigorous cam- 
paign against the ‘“‘Know-Nothings,”’ and one of his last 
official acts was the execution of John Brown. During 
the war he was brigadier-general in the Confederate 
army. All this may suggest how much of interest and 
importance gathers about his life, which has been written 
by his grandson with affection and the discriminating 


judgment of a trained lawyer and student. It is well for 
us of the North to know the men of the South, and to re- 
spect them for their loyalty to principle. Governor Wise 
owned slaves, and was ready to fight for what he consid- 
ered his property rights, but he lived to rejoice in reunion 
and the abolition of slavery. His grandson reviews this 
troubled period calmly, with no contentious spirit. He 
is ready to quote severe criticisms, and to tell of weak- 
nesses, in order to give a true idea of his subject. This 
fairness is greatly to be commended, and the literary exe- 
cution of this biography is admirable. 

LANGLAND’S VISION OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN. 
Done into Modern Prose by Kate M. Warren. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 143 pp. 

There are reasons enough why readers who can make 
little sense out of the original fourteenth century Eng- 
lish of the “Vision of Piers the Plowman” should want to 
read the poem and welcome a translation. Aside from 
its interest as one of our earliest pieces of literature, the 
poem gives a vivid picture of the life of the laborer and 
the social conditions of that time, with protests against 
oppression by the rich and moral lessons as to the value 
of a good life. This rendering is quite appropriately ih 
the English of the Bible, which, without being too archaic 
or obscure, is a fairly near approach to fourteenth-century 
English. Langland, it is interesting to note, was con- 
temporary with Wyclif. Kate M. Warren, the trang- 
lator, has also provided explanatory notes and a helpful 
introduction, giving an outline of the poem and such a 
view of contemporary history as is necessary for an in- 
telligent reading. This is a second edition revised and 


corrected. 

IRON HEART, WAR CHIEF OF THE IROQUOIS. 
By Edward §S. Ellis. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates 
& Co. 386 pp. 

In “Iron Heart, War Chief of the Iroquois,’’ we have 
that fierce Indian tribe on the war path under their 
famous and most dreaded leader. The vigilant, pale- 
faced scouts and three boys of a frontier family play a 
leading part in the conflict. The brave, sweet spirit of 
a helpless lame boy, who fell into Iron Heart’s power, 
softens that rough, splendid warrior, so that, in the end, 
the hatchet is buried. 
told, and gives a good notion of the early relations be- 
tween the red and the white men. Boys are sure to like 


the book. 

A MAID OF THE FIRST CENTURY. By Lucy F. 
Madison. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a delightful story for girls, the scenes of which 
are laid, for the most part, in Rome during the first cen- 
tury. The heroine sets out from Palestine in search of 
her father, who was taken prisoner by the Roman con- 
querors and carried to Rome as a slave. After meeting 
with many perilous adventures, she accomplishes her pur-. 
pose, frees father, finds a lover, and returns to her home. 

The story is told in a charming manner, and the book 
will prove a successful one. 


DER KATZENSTEG VON HERMANN SUDERMANN. 
Edited by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 203 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Sudermann’s novel, “Der Katzensteg,” is a notable ad- 
dition to the German texts for schools and colleges. As 
this brilliant writer is one of the most interesting and 
promising of German literary men, his work should be. 
read here, and “The Cat’s Bridge’ shows his powers at 
their best. It is a story of East Prussia, where Polish 
blood and German birth come into conflict. It is a war 
story, wild, stern, and dramatic. In it Sudermann ap- 
pears as “the apologist of natural as opposed to conven- 
tional ethics of society.” The novel has been abridged 
in this edition by the omission of minor episodes. 


It is an exciting story very well - 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 


tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 25-27: Upper Peninsula Educa- 
tional Association, Ironwood, Mich. 


February 28-March 1: N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Chicago. 


April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis. Mo. 


February 9: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Boston; J. A. Pitman, 
secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GORHAM. The graduating exercises of 
Gorham normal school, December class of 
99, took place Friday, December 22, in 
Normal hall. The present term has been 
the largest in the history of the school. 
The next term began Tuesday, January 2. 
The graduates are as follows: Carrie B. 
Baston, Alfreda Brackett, Edith A. Brag- 
done, Leyla A. Boothby, Florence A. Day, 
Helen M. Dillingham, Edith A. Estes, 
Augusta F. Fossett, Leonora W. Goodsoe, 
Margaret E. Hall, Ella D. Harlow, Ita F. 
Hatch, Florence G. Hilton, Ethel F. Hud- 
son, Angie M. Kelsey, Estelle B. Knight, 
Grace H. Lowell, Louise A. Libby, Alice 
C. Maynard, Eva M. Merritt, Annie G. 
Pender, Bernice A. Spinney, Clydie B. 
Weecott; advanced course, Annie F. Chad- 
bourne. 

BRUNSWICK. The recently issued 
catalogue of Bowdoin College for 1899-1900 
shows a total enrollment of 372, divided 
as follows: Seniors, 54; juniors, 59; 
sophomores, 53; freshmen, 67; special 
students, 8; medical students, 131. In the 
academical faculty Harry DeForrest 
Smith, formerly instructor in Greek and 
Latin, becomes assistant professor of 
Greek. 
department of physics, is in Europe on 
leave of absence for the year: his place is 
taken by John E. Burbank of the class of 
1896, for the past three years a graduate 
student at Harvard. Among new features 
of importance should he noted a detailed 
statement of the plan of holding entrance 
examinations at preparatory schools—a 
plan followed for a number of years by the 
college, but last year systematized and ex- 
tended. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. The Emma Willard 
Association has established a $2.000 
scholarship, paying $100 annually, in Mid- 
dlebury College, for deserving young 
women. The gift is in honor of Mrs. 
Emma Willard, founder of the Willard 
Female Seminary in Troy, N. Y., who, 
early in her career, was identified with 


Milton Bradley Company, the publishers 
of Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., announce that they will take sub- 
scriptions for that magazine from now to 
February 1, 1900. at $1.50, instead of the 
regular price, $2.00. This offer is to old 
and new subscribers, and present sub- 
scribers may have their time extended a 
year, no matter when it expires, at the 
same rate, 


Professor C. C. Hutchins of the . 


Middlebury and indirectly with Middle- 
bury College. 

BURLINGTON. Professor J. K. Chick- 
ering died December 27 from pneumonia. 
He had been ill only a few days. He was 
born in Portland, Me., in 1846, graduated 
from Amherst College in 1869, and later 
received the degree of master of arts from 
the same institution. He was instructor 
in rhetoric and elocution there several 
years, after which he took a post-graduate 
course in English at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He was connected with the Cen- 
tury Company during the preparation of 
the Century Dictionary. In 1889 he came 
to Burlington and became professor of 
English literature in the University of 
Vermont, which position he occupied until 
1894. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

PLYMOUTH. Mrs. Agnes W. Lindsay, 
for several years principal of the high 


school, has resigned her position. Mrs. 
Lindsay has been a very efficient principal, 


- and her action causes deep regret among 


the people and the school committee. 


SOMERVILLE. In his annual report 
to the school committee, Superintendent 
Southworth favors the abolition of the dis- 
tinct kindergarten schools and the raising 
of the age when scholars shall be admitted 
to the schools. He recommended the dis- 
continuance of the kindergarten schools, 
with the understanding that no scholar 
shall be admitted to the schools under five 
years of age, and that, for the first year, 
scholars of this age shall attend school 
one-half of each school day, and that the 
classes of the first grade shall consist of 
twenty-five pupils, each class to be pro- 
vided with two teachers, one of whom 
shall be a practical kindergarten in- 
structor. 

BROOKLINE. Brookline is soon to 
have a new manual training school. The 
building committee reports that the plans 
for a manual training building, to be 
erected near the high school, are rapidly 
nearing completion, and that an appropria- 
tion to defray the cost of the same will 
be called for at the next town meeting. 

BOSTON. A course of five lectures, to 
be delivered by Miss Susan B. Low, upon 
“Kindergarten Gifts,” began Thursday, 
January 4. Miss Low’s subject for that 
afternoon will be “Have toys a place in 
the kindergarten?” The department of 
music of the New England Conference of 
Educational Workers will meet at the 
rooms of the Boston school committee 
Saturday, January 6, at 10.30 a.m. Topic: 
“The Leading Points in a Good Course of 
Study; What to Teach—-When to Teach.” 
Messrs. Wilson, Wales, and Archibald 
have been invited to speak, and others will 
join in the discussion——A movement is 
on foot to secure the creation by the legis- 
lature of the office of state director of 
music for the public schools, and a bill to 
this effect will be presented early in Janu- 
ary. A large number of prominent men 
of all businesses and professions have in- 
terested themselves in this matter, as have 
also many women well known through 
their connection with music, art, andother 
branches of education. School statistics 
show that in over eighty per cent. of the 
towns and cities of Massachusetts music 
receives more attention from the pupils 
than any other single study. The petition 
asking for the appointment of a 
state director, which is now being 
circulated, bears the names of many 
influential men and women. Space does 
not permit the publishing of all of them, 
but the wide interest which is felt in the 
matter is sufficiently indicated by the sig- 
natures of General W. F. Draper, Presi- 
dent Capen of Tufts College, B. F. Keith, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ole Bull, Fr. 
Lee of St. Mary’s church, Franklin, Mass., 
Mayor Shepherd of Lynn, O. B. Bruce, 
superintendent of Lynn schools, and the 
Rev. Arthur J. Teeling, pastor of St. 
Mary’s church, Lynn. 


SPRINGFIELD. The Connecticut Val- 
ley Grammar Masters’ Club held their sec- 
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broken 
down. Nine 
times in ten 
it indicates 

that there is some special 
disease or weakness of 
the important and deli- 
cate organs which make 
herawoman. Nine times 
in ten it means that some 
instant and radical meas- 
ures must be taken to save her from com- 
plete mental and physical wreck. 

‘* I was so nervous I couldn't bear to hear the 
sound of my own voice when alone” says Mrs. 
Nellie Brittenhan, of Davenport, Thayer Co., 
Nebr. “I felt as though there was some one 
ready to grab me if the least sound was made. 
I really cannot describe the feelings I had, but 
I can say 1 have no such ugly feelings now and 
I tyist I never may again. I was suffering from 
female weakness and very much from nervous 
prostration. 

“I was not able to doanything. I could not 
sit up allday. I had not sat up all day since the 
birth of my baby, four months before I began to 
take Dr. Pierce’s medicines, I took one doctor's 
medicine for four months but did not get along 
at all; so, discouraged, I thought I would try 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery.’ I took six bottles of the 
‘ Prescription ’ and nine of the ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’ and used Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Pellets 
along with the other medicines, and I can say 
they have done wonders for me. 

**T do all my work now and feel better than for 
two vears. I had not eacen anything for three 
months except some kind of soup and crackers; 
‘now I eat anything I want. I believe Iowe my 
health to Dr. Pierce’s mediciues.”’ 

Discouraged, broken-down women should 
write to Dr. R. V. Pierce, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and learn how carefully he studies into 
these apparently hopeless cases. He will 
send without charge, (in a plain sealed 
envelope) the best advice of a capable, ex- 
perienced physician. 


ond meeting of the year last week. The 
subject discussed was “The Relations of 
Grammar and High Schools. First; should 
the grammar schools be looked upon as 
feeders to the high schools? second, 
should the high school course of study be 
adapted to the grammar school course, or 
vice versa? third, what are the graminar 
school for?” Papers were read by M. A. 
Arnold of Adams and A. 8. Hanna of this 
city, and following these the general dis- 
cussion was entered into heartily. This 
permanent executive committee was 
chosen: A. C. Bowen of West Springfield, 
S. I. Graves of this city, and G. W. Wins- 
low of Westfield, president of the club. 
The next meeting will be in Westfield in 
February. The membership of the club 
has now increased to twenty-seven. 
CAMBRIDGE. The Alumnae Associa- 
tion of Radcliffe College held its fall meet- 
ing in the Fay house December 26. The 
president, Mrs. Alice H. Burrage, presided. 
About seventy members were present. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The Yale Football As- 
sociation’s receipts from the Harvard 
game were about $22,000, and from the 
Princeton game $13,700, or about $35,700 
from the two games. The total football 
receipts for this year will probably be not 
less than $45,000, and from all classes of 
sports hardly less than $65,000.—An im- 
portant gift has been announced of a new 
administration building, to take the place 
of the antiquated treasury building. It 
will stand on the new campus, and will 
contain all the offices of the university. 
The gift is from the Misses Olivia and Car- 
rie Stokes of New York City, aunts of 
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The best remedy known for cold in the Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
head, sore throat,andinfluenza. It does not 0 
contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of only by ° New York City. 
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Beware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


/ CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


of the Bodily Functions. 


Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., secretary of the 
Yale corporation. The price of the new 
building is not announced.——-Plans were 
accepted to-day for three new buildings, to 
be completed in time for the bi-centennial 
celebration. They are au auditorium, a 
memorial vestibule, and a dining hall. 
They will stand on the new campus. 
Their construction will be commenced at 
once, and will be pushed through to com- 
pletion as rapidly as the state of the funds 
for the bi-centennial will permit——The 
Hon. D. Robbins, Yale Academic, ’74, 
and Yale law school, ’79, of Hartford, was 
elected professor of jurisprudence, in place 
of Professor Morris F. Tyler, who recently 
resigned this position to accept the treas- 
uryship of the university. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS. Miss Edith 
Cushman has been engaged as teacher for 
the primary department or the Pinney 
3chool. Miss Cushman comes highly rec- 
ommended for this position, being a 
graduate of the Springfield kindergarten 
training school, and has been very suc- 
cessful as a teacher at West Springfield. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. At the session of the 
Federation of Graduate Clubs, held De- 
cember 28, Professor Brander Matthews of 
Columbia University read a paper on 
“Literature as a Profession.” Then fol- 
lowed a report of the committee on “the 
relation of. graduates and undergraduate 
courses,” the reading of a paper on the 
question, “Should a doctor of philosophy 
be a teacher’s degree only?” and a general 
discussion on “Culture vs. Specialization 
in the Graduate Schools.” At theevening’s 
session the principal paper read was on 
“The Scholar’s Ideal,” by C. R. Gaston of 
Cornell University. Following the read- 
ing a general discussion took place. 
These officers were elected: President, 
Charles R. Gaston of Cornell University; 
vice-presidents, Mr. Croll of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Mr. Britt of Colum- 
bia, and Mr. Fellery of Chicago; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Wilkinson of 
Bryn Mawr; recording secretary, Mr. 
Cohoe of Harvard; treasurer, Mr. Young 
of Wisconsin.——The eight annual meet- 
ing of the Head Masters’ Association was 
held December 28, President Endicott Pea- 
body of Groton, Mass., in the chair, One 
of the subjects discussed was the report 
of the committee of twelve of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association on courses in 
Latin and Greek for preparatory schools. 

ITHACA. The Ithaca high school sent 
forty-four of the last class to college in 
September, thirty-four to Cornell, two to 
Syracuse, two to Vassar, two to Columbia, 
two to Elmira, one to Ohio University, one 
to Union College. Nine of the graduates 
have earned scholarships in college this 
year. In six the school has earned fifty- 
three scholarships. There are in the school 
stutents from Connecticut, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, Montana, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, and Ver- 
mont. F. D. Boynton, the principal, is 
making a phenomenal success of the 
school. Twenty-eight per cent. of all the 
pupils in the public schools are in the high 
school. 

NEW JERSEY. 

President Henry Morton of Stevens In- 
stitute announces that Andrew Carnegie 
had agreed to give $50,000 toward the pay- 
ment for the construction of a new engi- 
neering laboratory as an adjunct to the 
institute in Hoboken. The new building 
will be begun immediately. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. A movement has been 
started to pay some special trikate to 
President Daniel Colt Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins University on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his connection with the 
university, which will occur on Decem- 
ber 31. 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufacture by F. J. Cheney & Co.., 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists. 75 centa. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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SERIOUS FIRE. 


By a disastrous fire which broke out in 
the centre of the new publishing district 
of the west end of London, some ‘of our 
Roston publishers and binders have ‘had 
an unexpected call on. their resources, and 
at least one Boston publishing house has 
had to put forth especial exertions to re- 


place the stock that was destroyed. The 
fire took place on the night of the eighth 
of December, in the building occup‘ed by 
William Isbister & Co. In it are the offices 
of the Contemporary Review, Good Words, 
and Good Words for the Young, and there 
were also several thousand dollars worth 
of books bearing the imprint of D. C. 
Heath & Co. of ths city, for whom Isbister 
& Co. act as London agents. 

The fire threatened to be a large one, 
and at one time the famous Exeter hall, 
the temple in which London’s great meet- 
ings of dissenters and social and moral 
reformers have been held for many years, 
was in danger. Happily this was averted, 
and happily, also, the publishing stock, 
both of D. C. Heath & Co. and of Isbister 
& Co., was fully insured. The fire oc- 
curred just when the stock of American 
educational books was heaviest, in readi- 
ness for the demands made after the re- 
opening of the schools after the Chris‘mas 
vacation. The modern language text- 
books published by D. C. Heath & Co. have 
a great and increasing vogue among Eng- 
lish educators, and they, as well as many 
other of the publications of this house, 
are in use in many of the important educa- 
tional establishments on the other side. 
Within twenty-four hours after the re- 
ceipt of the news of the fire, by dint of 
putting on the whole force of their staff, 
D. C. Heath & Co. succeeded in getting a 
large shipment ready, but the scarcity of 
the ships plying between America and 
England on account of the present war in 
South Africa, created a new difficulty, and 
the goods have had to wait for the ship 
Winifredian, which will go freighted with 
the results of American scholarship to help 
the educators of Old England. 


MISS LOCKE. 


Miss Josephine C. Locke, one of the most 
talented and brilliant of American women, 
assistant superintendent in Chicago, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence by 
the school board, and will study in Egypt 
and the Orient. No one could get more 
out of such a trip than she will, and no one 
would make a better use of it. She is an 
artist, a genius, a leader, and a philan- 
thropist. 

Margaret G. Noble of London and Cal- 
cutta, in a recent signed article in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, styles Miss Locke the Eben- 
ezer Cooke of America. 


THE CHILDREN AT THEIR PLAY. 


The other day I watehed the children at 
their play in the new Hester-street gym- 
nasium. The dusty square was jammed 
with a mighty multitude. It was not an 
ideal spot, for it had not rained in weeks, 
and powdered sand and cinders had taken 
wing and floated like a pall over the per- 
spiring crowd. But it was heaven to 
them. A hundred men and boys stood in 
line, waiting their turn upon the bridge 
ladder and the traveling rings that hung 
full of struggling and squirming humanity, 
groping madly for the next grip. No 
failure, no rebuff discouraged them. 
Seven boys and girls rode with looks of 
deep concern—it is their way—upon each 
end of the seesaw, and two squeezed into 
each of the forty swings that had room 
for one, while a hundred counted time and 
saw that none had too much. It is an 
article of faith with these children that 
nothing that is “going” for their benefit 
is to be missed. Sometimes the result 
provokes a smile, as when aband of 
young Jews, starting up a club, called 
themselves the Christian Heroes. It was 
meant partly as a compliment, I suppose, 
to the ladies that gave them club room; 
but, at the same time, if there was any- 
thing in a name, they were bound to have 
it. It is rather to cry over than to laugh 
at, if one but understands it. The sight 
of these little ones swarming over a sand 
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heap until scarcely an inch of it was in 
sight, and gazing in rapt admiration at 
the poor show of a dozen geraniunis and 
English ivy plants in pots on the window 
sill of the overseer’s cottage, was pathetic 
in the extreme. They stood for ten miu- 
utes at a time resting their eyes upon 
them. In the crowd were aged women 
and bearded men with the inevitable Sab- 
bath silk hat, who, it seemed, could never 
get enough of it. They moved slowly 
when crowded out, looking back many 
times at the enchanted spot, as long as it 
was in sight. 
Perhaps there was in it, on the part of 
the children, at least, just a little bit of 
the comforting sense of proprietorship. 
They had contributed of their scant pen- 
nies more than a hundred dollars toward 
the opening of the playground, and they 
felt that it was their very own. All the 
better. Two policemen watched the pass- 
ing show, grinning. But their clubs hung 
idly from their belts. The words of a 
little woman whom I met last year in Chi- 
cago kept echoing in my ear. She wis 
the “happiest woman alive,” for she had 
striven long for a playground for her poor 
children, and had got it. 
. “The police like it,” she said. 
say that it will do more good than all the 
Sunday schools in Chicago. The motiers 
say, ‘This is good business.’ The carpen- 
ters that put up the swings and. things 
worked with a will; everybody was glad. 
The police lieutenant has had a tree calle 
after him. The boys that did that used 
to be terrors. Now they take care of the 
trees. They plead for a low limb that is 
in the way, that no one may cut it off.” 


NATIVE FILIPINOS. 


Luzon is divided into twenty chief 
provinces, as follows: Tondo, Bulacan, 
Pampanga, Nueva Ecija, Zambales, 
Batuan, Cavite, Batangas, Laguna, Ilocos 
sur, Ilocos norte, Abra, Pangasinan, 
Cagayan, Nueva  Viscaya, Batams, 
Camarines sur, Camarines norte, Albay, 
and Tabayas. This island, like Visayas, 
produced immensely, even under Spanish 
misrule, and but for that misrule might 
have become ere now tbe richest colony 
in the worid. All the best lands have 
been, in the past, sequestered for con- 
vents, churches, and other religious en- 
dowments, and the farmers (including all 
the natives engaged in any kind of in- 
dustry or enterprise) were heavily taxed 
by both church and state. They were al- 
lowed to take up as much wild land as 
they were able to clear and plant, and 
they had a right to hold it as salable and 
heritable property as long as they were 
in actual occupation and cultivated it. 
When left tenantless the land reverted to 
the state, if the priests did not get it first. 

In some of the provinces of Luzon the 
natives of the farming class received an 
elementary education, while such as had 
the means, and aspired to better instruc- 
tion, could obtain it at Manila and in 
Europe; but the number of such aspirants 
was at no time large. The natives of 
Luzon have ever been known as kind- 
hearted, hospitable, assiduous, easily led, 
and very superstitious. There are a num- 
ber of Filipinos, chiefly Tagals and Mes- 
tizos, or half-breeds, at Manila and other 
places in Luzon who might be considered 
as capable of self-government under safe 
and competent leaders; but I doubt if such 
would exceed one-half of one per cent. of 
the population of the whole island. This 
would probably hold good for the other 
islands, where the majority of the natives 
either live in a very primitive state of 
civilization or in practical savagery. 
Aguinaldo and his diplomatic emissaries 


“They 


know this to be so, and they further know 
that it would require an uncommonly 
able and experienced statesman to form 
the Philippine islands, in their present 
state, into a union or confederation under 
a Republican form of government with 
any hope of permanency. They would 
need a strong and well-financed power 
behind them to keep them together by 
force, and to see that they became inter- 
nationally recognized. They know that, 
without such backing, they would not 
only be unable to govern the Malays, or 
Moros, of Mindanao and the Sulu islands, 
but the latter would rise and annihilate 
Aguinaldo’s power. Aguinaldo, even if 
left undisturbed, and with all the natives 
of Luzon at his back, can never maintain 
a Filipino Republican government.— 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


THE GREAT SOUTH AMERICAN LAKE 


Lake Titicaca is unique amongst the 
waters of the world. Its extent is four- 
teen times that of the Lake of Geneva, and 
the level of its surface is 12,545 feet above 
the sea. Along its eastern shore runs the 


main Cordillera, rising aloft at its south- 
ern end into the mighty Mount Sorata, 
whose broad, expanding glaziers seem to 
lift themselves like silver from the waves. 
The shores and islands of the lake were— 
who knows how long ago?—the cradle of 
a remarkable civilization, or even series 
of civilizations. Perhaps latest amongst 
them was that of the Inca tribe, which 
rising in this place, spread northward over 
the hills and down a valley to Cuzco, and 
thence stretched forth its conquering arm 
over a vast area, whose exact limits can 
no longer be defined. The Incas looked 
back to Titicaca island as the sacred spot 
whence emerged their legendary founders, 
Manco Capac and his consort Mama 
Occlo Huaco. The traveler on the waters 
or round the shores of the lake beholds 
many a monument of departed greatness 
and industrial prosperity. He feels that 
he is looking upon historic ground, and 
the dim glamor of a well-nigh forgotten 
past sheds lustre upon peaks and ranges 
doubtless untrodden by human foot, but 
often traveled by human eyes, and in 
whose names yet linger the fossilized faith 
and poetry of departed men. 

The waters of Titicaca lake reflect no 
longer the splendor of Inca _ religious 
pageants; they are ploughed instead by 
three bustling steamers, on one of which 
we voyaged 111 miles to the Bolivian port 
of Chililaya. Fortune favored us with a 
day brilliant and calm, when the waves 
lay asleep and all the hills were clear. 
Generally a storm rages, and the voyager 
suffers from such an irresistible combina- 
tion of mountain and sea sickness that 
even the hardy stokers of the engines do 
not become habituated to it, but suffer 
like so many new-comers.—Harper’s 
Magazine 


THE RED CROSS AND ITS FOUNDER. 


The battle of Solferino, fought in 1859 
between the allied French and Sardinians 
and the Austrians, was one of the most 
sanguinary conflicts of modern times. 


Twenty thousand Austrians and 18,000 of 
the allies were killed and wounded. 

To Henry Dunant, a Geneva philanthro- 
pist who witnessed the battle, it seemed 
that the wounded, not the soldiers who 
met instant death, were the real unfortu- 
nates. The military hospitals, overbur- 
dened, proved inadequate, and thousands 
who might have been saved by timely 
help died upon the battlefields. 

Monsieur Dunant and other volunteers 
did all they could to relieve the suffering, 
but that was comparatively little. The 
Genevan asked himself, What can be done 
to mitigate the horrors of war? He dwelt 
upon the problem until he was able to sug- 
gest a plan of action; and this he set forth 
in a pamphlet, called “A Souvenir of Sol- 
ferino.”’ 

He advocated an international society 
composed of volunteer nurses, who should 
hold themselves in readiness to follow 
armies and aid the wounded of any nation 


'—protected by all nations as neutrals and 


non-combatants, engaged in works of 
mercy. 

With this pamphlet the Red Cross So- 
ciety practically began. Monsieur Du- 
nant’s project was warmly approved by 
his own Swiss government; and when he 
went to Paris, seeking to organize a con- 
vention of the powers, he found that theré 
also the “Souvenir” was known. 

On the very day after its publication, 
Madame de .Stael, sister to the Duc de 
Broglie, caused the Red Cross badges to 
be placed in her drawing room. To visi- 
tors who asked their meaning the lady 
made such convincing answer that both 


'Itis Incontrovertible!' 


{ 

4 
; The Editor of the “Christian Million,” | 


under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote 
>» A good article will stand its own 
> merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing , 
2 will continue long which does not, in a more ¢ 
2 or less degree, harmonize with the state ‘ 
2 ments which are published concerning it.’’ 
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) ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :— 
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Paris society and the French government 
were soon committed to the Red Cross 
principle. 

The international conference which 
organized the society was held at Geneva 
in October, 1863.. By the end of the fol- 
lowing year thirteen governments had 
officially approved the society’s purpose 
To-day every civilized nation sustains it. 
The good it has done in thirty years may 
be ganged by the single fact that, during 
the Franco-Prussian War, the German so- 
ciety expended $13,000,000. 

But the story does not end-here. After 
Monsieur Dunant had won his victory for 
the world, he had his own battle to fight. 
Unfortunate business ventures cost him 
his fortune, and he learned what destitu- 
tion meant. 

Happily his misfortunes came to an end, 
The Dowager Empress of Russia and the 
Federal Council of Switzerland granted 
him pensions. These were supplemented 
by a sum of money contributed by citizens 
of Stuttgart, Germany. 

Now, in his peaceful old age, the phi- 
lanthropist knows that these tributes from 
three nations express the feeling of all 
toward the man who reminded them that 
the claims of humanity are never wholly 
to be disregarded—even in war.—The 
Youth’s Companion. 


THE AGE OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


During the last hundred years various - 


computations have been made. Eliot cal- 
culated it as 55,000; Lyell put it at 
38.000; Woodward reduced it to 12,000; 
and still later Gilbert lowered 
7,000. The latest conclusion has re- 
cently been put forward by Professor 
Spencer. In a paper, read by him at 
Brooklyn this year, he reckons the age of 
the Niagara Falls to be 31,000 years. 
Hitherto the conjectures as to the age 
have been based on the observed rate of 
recession alone, but Professor Spencer 
takes into consideration also the changing 
conditions of erosion during the periods or 
“episodes” of the river’s history. He be- 


lieves the river itself came into existence — 


32,000 years ago, that it drained the Erie 
basin for 1,000 years without a cascade, 
and that, as the Ontario basin slowly 
sank, the Falls were made, until the total] 
descent was 424 feet. He thinks it prob- 
able that the Falls will last another 5,000 
years, and that their end will not neces- 
sarily be effected by the river cutting its 
way back to Buffalo, but rather by changes 
in its basin, which will turn the draining 
of the upper lakes into the Mississippi.— 
Popular Science News. 


“Doctor,” said he, “I’m a victim of in- 


somma. I can’t sleep if there’s the least ~ 


noise—such as a cat on the back fence, for 
instance.” “This powder will be effec- 
tive,” replied the physician, after com- 
pounding a prescription. “When do I 
take it, doctor?” “You don’t take it. 
Give it to the cat in a little milk.”—Tid- 
Bits. 
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WOMANLY GRACE. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D. 


Everybody knows that the influence 0>f 
women depends more than that of men on 
bearing, carriage, address, delicate sym- 
pathy, and innocent reserve; that man- 
ners, in short, are much more important 


to the influence of women than they have 
been to the influence of men in the actual 
world—not that they ought to have been, 
but that they have been. A man relies on 
his strength; a woman on more delicate 
qualities. Now,. boarding schools and 
colleges for men the world over are, to 
say the least, very imperfect schools of 
manners, as any one knows who has con- 
templated the regular product of the 
French lycees, the German universities. 
the English public schools and universi- 
ties, and the American academies and col- 
leges. This is only to say that civilized 
man has not yet contrived a sure way of 
bringing up privileged- young men with 
such instruction, in the way of both pre- 
cept and example, as shall impart to most 
of them the manners of gentlemen. 

It remains for the colleges for women 
to show how this admirable effect can be 
produced on young women by the hundred 
and the thousand with some degree of cer- 
tainty. It cannot be pretended that safe 
guidance can be found in the men’s col- 
leges toward this most desirable result. 
May we not hope that the women’s col- 
leges will uitimately show the men’s col- 
leges how to do it? It is a question of 
the best household arrangements for cul- 
tivating good manners; of the best indi- 
vidual instruction in that delicate subject; 
of the means of providing good examples 
for imitative youth; of the means of unit- 
ing in the individual student the physical 
training, which gives elasticity, alertness, 
and grace, with the moral training, which 
strengthens sympathy, courage, self-re- 
spect, and consideration for others, and 
the intellectual training which develops 
discernment, discrimination, and truthful- 
ness.—Address at Wellesley. 


NON-PARTISAN. 


BY R. L. YEAGER, KANSAS CITY. 


Divorce school boards absolutely from 
the contaminating influences of politics 
and sectarianism. Non-partisan and non- 
sectarian school boards are the need of 
the hour, if we would approach the ideal 
in school government. We will not then 
be humiliated by having it published 
broadcast over the land that seven mem- 
bers of the school board were fined and 
sentenced to jail by the supreme court of 
a state, for contempt in refusing to obey 
the mandate of said court, forbidding said 
members from conspiring together to stifle 
and thwart the will of the people, in order 
to carry out their own selfish and partisan 
purposes. Non-partisan and non-secta- 
rian boards will never act thus. I speak 
from long experience along this line, as 
I am a member of a board that has been 
thus constituted for more than twenty- 
five years. 1 am well aware that it re- 
quires constant care and attention to 
maintain a board upon this basis, but the 
result will more than repay the labor. 
You will have to combat the efforts of 
scheming politicians, who are ever on the 
alert to obtain control of the school man- 
agement, as they well know that it can 
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be made a Corliss engine of power, if so 
directed, to advance a man’s political am- 
bition.—N. E. A. Proceedings, 1896. 


SIMPLE REMEDY FOR A COMMON 
DEFECT. 


Defective eyesight of school children has 
been the subject of much discussion, and 
has been accounted for in various ways, 
such as much copying of blackboard work, 


ill-lighted schoolrooms, fine print of some 
of the schoolbooks and those read in the 
home. 

One cause seems to have been over- 
looked, and, in the opinion of the writer, 
a high school principal for many years, 
one that has more to do wth the matter 
than all others combined; namely, the po- 
sition of the book on the desk. 

A lady in the post-office department in 
Washington lately said, “I have ruined my 
eyes by copying from books in a horizontal 
position.’’ This is almost the exact posi- 
tion of schoolbooks on the slightly-in- 
clined desk lids. 

The remedy is simple; namely, the use 
of small, inexpensive easels or book rests, 
with some suitable device for holding the 
beok wide open. Such appliances are to 
be found at some of the book and station- 
ery stores, costing from twenty-five cents 
up. 

The only desks with suitable easels at- 
tached to the desks themselves known to 
the writer are in the high schcol building 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Joseph Dana Bartley. 

Bradford, Mass. 


THE BOYDENS. 


The Boston Post of recent date devoted 
a full page to the ““Most Celebrated Family 
of Teachers in Massachusetts,’’ Albert G. 
Boyden, Arthur C. Boyden, Wallace C. 
Boyden. The father has been principal of 
the Bridgewater normal school for thirty- 
nine years. The son Arthur C. has been 
assistant principal of Bridgewater for 
twenty years, and Wallace C. has been 
sub-master of Boston normal for ten 
years, and acting principal for two years. 

Albert G. Boyden was born in South 
Walpole February 5, 1827; at fourteen de- 
cided to adopt the profession of teaching; 
worked at blacksmithing with his father 
until twenty-one; entered the Bridgewater 
normal school at twenty-one, and was 
graduated in 1849; in July, 1850, was ap- 
pointed assistant teacher there; from ’53 
to 56 principal of the English high school 
in Salem; from ’56 to ’57 master of Chap- 
man school in Boston; from ’57 to ’60 as- 
sistant teacher at Bridgewater; since 1860 
principal Bridgewater normal school. 

Arthur C. Boyden was born in Bridge- 
water; graduated under his father in 1869; 
taught in the high school at Medway two 
years; graduated at Amherst College, 
1876; taught in Chauncy-Hall school three 
years; in 1879 became teacher at Bridge- 
water. 

Wallace C. Boyden was born in Bridge- 
water; graduated under his father and as 
valedictorian of his class in 1879; gradu- 
ated at Amherst College in 1883; principal 
of Stoughton high school, ’83-’84; teacher 
in Williston Seminary, Easthampton, 


°84-’89; from to ’99 sub-master Boston 
normal school. 

The Post says the father has the longest 
record for service in this particular line of 
teaching of any man in the United States. 
He is the Nestor among normal school 
teachers, and, without doubt, the most re- 


nowned teacher in the state. Next sum- 
mer he will round out a full forty years 
of faithful and wonderfully efficient ser- 
vice in the school of which he has so.long 
been the honored head. 

Mr. Boyden has trained more teachers 
than any other man in this country, and 
probably holds the banner record for the 
world. The men and women who have 
sat under his teaching number over 3,500, 
and are to be found in two continents. At 
Bridgewater, at least during the last 
twenty years, there have been two Boydens 
teaching, Principal A. G. Boyden and his 
scarcely less distinguished son, Arthur C. 
Boyden. 

Among the Boston teaching force who 
have sat under Mr. Boyden’s instruction 
are numbered some of the most eminent 
in the city. Superintendent Seaver, who 
is a graduate of the normal school, just 
escaped being one of Mr. Boyden’s pupils, 
his graduation occurring in 1855, while 
Mr. Boyden was acting as principal of the 
English high school in Salem. 

Mr. Martin and Miss Arnold of the 
board of supervisors were pupils under 
Mr. Boyden, and the following-named 


Boston masters: Atwood of the Frothing- . 


ham school, Bassett of the Bigelow, Bul- 
lock of the Bunker-hill, Bunker of the 
Quincy, Clapp of the George Putnam, Dill 
of the John A. Andrew, Ellis of the Nor- 
cross, Howard of the Charles Sumner, F. 
M. King of the Minot, Mead of the Chap- 
man, Meserve of the Bowdoin, Ripley of 
the Longfellow, Sawyer of the Bennett, 
Schuerch of the Bowditch, and Southworth 
of the Mather. 

In addition to this, twenty-nine of the 
Boston sub-masters are graduates of 
Bridgewater, while the list of assistant 
eachers numbers hundreds. This is the 
showing in Boston alone. All over Massa- 
chusetts there are superintendents and 


principals of high schools, masters of 
grammar schools, and teachers “of the 
line” innumerable who are proud to own 
the Bridgewater normal school as their 
alma mater. 

Perhaps no one thing gives greater satis- 
faction to the alumni of the school and 
to its present members than the thought 
that when the time comes that its vener- 
able head shall lay down the sceptre he 
has so long wielded, it will naturally fall 
to his son Arthur, now teacher there in 
the departments of science and history. 

Arthur Boyden is one of the best loved 
teachers in the state, popular among 
teachers everywhere, whether they are 
Bridgewater “grads” or not. He is a 
familiar speaker at educational meetings 
of all sorts, and in great demand as a 
writer on educational topics. 

Those familiar with Arthur Boyden’s 
work at Bridgewater say that the vastly 
improved methods of science teaching now 
prevailing to such great extent in the 
common schools all over the state are the 
result of the impulses started by him at 
Bridgewater. 

Wallace Boyden once said that it would 
be his highest ambition to teach at Bridge- 
water under his father, but that Arthur, 
being there already, a third member of 
the family would make one too many. 

Both the Boyden sons have married 
teachers. Their mother, who was, before 
her marriage. Miss Isabelle Whittier 
Clarke, was also a teacher. The elder 
Mr. Boyden decided, when only fourteen 
years old, to train himself for the profes- 
sion, and his sons “‘were born to it,” as Mr. 
Wallace recently said. 

All three men of the Boyden family 
have written educational books, and the 
elder Mr. Boyden is now at work on a psy- 
chological book, to be called “Theory and 
Art of Teaching.”’ 
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unless we hear from you to the contrary. 


Don’t forget our offer to renew your own subscription for a year, 


and the paper sent one year to a new subscriber for $}.00. We 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

The Book Of Legends 
Federal Clearimg Houges. 
Britain and Boer—Both Sides of the African Ques- 

The Master and Other Stories........... ............ 
Friends and Helpers...... Eddy 
Thoughts and Experiences In and Out of School... 
The Caroline Islands...... . .... 
A Manual of Historic Ornament..... .......... .... 
The Life of Madame de Longueville................. 
poems of Cabin and Field aes 
The New Evangeline.. . 
A History of American Privateers.................. 
The White Terror............- 
plant Relations—A First Book of Botany........... 
Plant Struetures—A Second Book of Botany....... 
A Sweet Little Maid........ 
Wit and Humor of Bench and Bar................... 
The Puritan as a Colonist and a Reformer........... 
Mr. Blackburne’s Games at 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Scudder. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston.$1.50 
~——- Harper & Brothers, New York. 1,25 
Bellamy. Ginn & Co., Boston. 8 
{Compiled} ‘* -70 
Peuslee. Curts & Jennings, Cincinnati. —_—- 
Christian. Char.es Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 4.00 
Cock. “ 2.25 
Dobson. Dodd, Mead, & Co,, New York. 1.25 
Maclay. D. Appleton & Co., 

Godfrey. Henry Holt & Co., 1.40 
Blanchard, G.W. Jacobs & Cu., Philadelphia. 1.00 
Brown. T. H. Flood & Co,, Chicago. — 
Bynington. Little, Brown, & Co, Boston. 2.00 
Graham. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. — 
Vaughan, O'Shea & Co., New York. a 


THE LATE Lb, W. DAY. 


Mr. Day was born in Richland county, 
O., November 24, 1839. At fourteen years 
of age he was prepared to enter the sec- 
ondary school, When only seventeen 
years of age he began the profession of 
teaching. Realizing the necessity of a 
broad. training, if educating was to be his 
life work, he taught until he was able to 
enter Hillsdale College, Michigan, but be- 
fore he could finish his course, another 
duty came to him and called him to the 
front to defend his country. His military 
record was such that any one might be 
proud of it. On December 17, 1863, he was 
honorably discharged on account of dis- 
ability, and he never fully regained his 
health. 

After a short time he was elected to the 
principalship of the Galion (0.) high 
school. In 1868 he was called to the prin- 
cipalship of the Heights school of Clevé- 
land, O. A short time thereafter he was 
given the supervision of grammar schools 
of the city, and held that position until 
1882. From 1882 to 1886 he was assistant 
superintendent under Dr. B. A. Hinsdale. 
From 1886 to 1892 Mr. Day was superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland schools. While 
in Cleveland he was closely identified with 
all educational work. He was a member 
of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and of the National Educational As- 
sociation. 

After his connection with the Cleveland 
schools was severed, he remained in the 
city some little time, but in 1895 he was 
called to the superintendency of the Can- 
ton (O.) schools, and accepted the posi- 
tion, which he filled with marked ability 
until he died in that city March 12, 1899. 


Among those who have made the high- 
est bids for the original manuscript of 
Rudyard Kipling’s poem, “The Absent- 
Minded Beggar,” which is being sold for 
the benefit of the wfves and children of 
the British Reservists who have been 
ordered to South Africa, is Mr. Beecham 
of St. Helens, Eng., who offered $525 for it. 

Mr. Beecham’s name is familiar to every 
newspaper reader in America, as he is pro- 
prietor of the famous pills which bear his 
name. In addition to being a lover of 
things artistic, he is also a most public- 
spirited man, The great manufacturing 
centre of St. Helens, of which his enor- 
mous factory is one of the largest indus- 
tries, recognized his good services to the 
town by electing him recently to the 
mayoralty, backed by the unanimous pe- 
tition of the municipal council of St. 
Helens. Without doubt that executive 
ability which has assisted him so mate- 
rially in building up his vast enterprise 
will be of great service to his fellow- 
townsmen, 


MISCELLANY. 

Wife (to husband, who has been indulg- 
ing in fairy tales)—‘I don’t believe a 
word you say.” 

Husband—‘“You used to believe me, 
You believed me when I told you I loved 
you.” 

Wife—““When one has been deceived 
once, you know.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 

If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via 
other lines. The service is unexcelled, 
consisting, as it does, of three fast express 
trains in each direction, daily, between 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago. The trains are 
-made up of modern day coaches, bril- 
liantly lighted by the celebrated ‘“Pintsch” 
gas, heated by steam, and provided with 
marble lavatories, while the sleeping cars 
are of the latest pattern. Colored porters 
are in charge of day coaches on through 
trains to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and especially the ladies and 
children. The dining-car service, as well 
as that of the meal stations, is rapidly 
gaining a national reputation for excel- 
lence. Close connection is made at Chi- 
cago with the trains of all Western roads, 
and all trains of the Nickel Plate road now 
arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
St. Union passenger station, which has 
long been regarded as the most convenient 
station in Chicago. Through buffet vesti- 
buled Wagner sleeping cars are run every 
day between Boston and Chicago via 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, 
N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. / 


3 At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
it agreat convenience to go right over to 


€ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
- Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Ceotr:! for shopping and theatres. 
é 
4 


Baggage to and from 42d St. De i free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
ommends teachers heartily. 

New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New Vork. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 
mmends teachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with school officials. 


TEAGHERS WANTED 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families.and Churches. Circulars ot choice 
schools caretully recommended to parents. Selling 


and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


E (corner of Twentieth St.). 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


ends college and normal graduates, 8 ialists, 
Red other teachers to colleges, schools, an families, 


hools. 
Advises parents about aTT, Manager. 


r dat » when we are asked to furnish a teacher, require three things: (1) considera 
SINGLE knowledge of the place; (2) considerable knowledge of the tencher; (3) copatacrauic pet 
a they fit. As to the first, we feel confident no other agency has owr advantages. This agency has been 
om ucted by its present manager for seventeen years, and every record of all these years is preserved. When a 
call comes for a teacher we can in a monient lay hands upon all previous calls that have come frim this place, 
and take advantage of all information RECOMMEN ATI NS time. We have catalogues and re- 
that has accumulated from time to ports and other published matter con 
cerning all Jeading city and village and private schools, and all this material is so arranged and catalogued 
at we can in ten minutes learn more about the local needs and the spirit of the school than a 20-page letter 
could tell. It isa princtons of this agency to make use of every possible means to know exactly the conditions 
nthe number of candidates. and we do no eve an ) : 
other agency can compare with us in the Jength of its available list..............ssseseess 4 0 F TEACH ERS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY _.. ........ ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 138 Auditorium Building 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks T CHICAGO, tI. 
» ks Teacners 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirabl 
The Albert the fall winter months. 
, not desira ocated, write fully concern. 
Teachers ing yourself, This is our fourteenth, and 
A en most successful, year. : all, 
gency. Address | ©, J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 3888 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Hubush Avenue, 


AGENCY. | best schools in the West....... CHITAGY., 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Colleges, 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Princi Assistants, Tuto d 
every department of instruction; recommends to parents. Gall 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Funton. . . . 23 Union Square. New York 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
/ E. F. FOSTER, Manager 
6O Bromfield St. . . Boston, Marsa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
378 Wabasli Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. West, Toronto. 414 Vent Biag., Minn 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg, Ban Francisco. $35 Stimaon Blosk, Los 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 
The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


PECI ALISTS with Rood general education wanted for department work in High 
’ Schools, Preparatory Schovuls and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary aud Grammar giade teachers secure positions } aying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach sone apploved system of music and drawing. For further inturmation, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. | SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining F ositions. BOOKLET. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. ¥. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


A Cood Position is Waiting 


For you somewhere, if you only knew where. Our business is tofind it fur you. Ovi system for placing 
teachers is unexcelled. We need first-class teachers for Common, Public, and Private Schools, Colleges, 
Universities, Business Colleges, and T+ chnica! Schools. Scheo) proj erty rented and sold. 


Address, THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Columbuge, obio. 


COWBINED MANAGEMENT 
GCHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1555. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. (Late of Fisk Agency), 3 E.14th St. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


; H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship ; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


Wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AKRON, OHIO. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 E, 14th St., New York. 
Send for New Catalogue. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal, 
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VERY TEACHER should know THE PRANG 


PLATINETTES 


The most beautiful reproductions of standard pictures yet made for class 
study. One hundred subjects; price, 5 cents each. Invaluable in con- 
nection with the work in drawing. Can be supplied mounted or unmounted 
or in neat passe-partout frames. Liberal discount when ordered in quantity. 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


A New Book ; 


By EMILIE POULSSON 


Love and Law in Child Training 


Bound in Cloth.........-- Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


This is one of the most important books for mothers and ae 
recently published. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA : KANSAS CITY: 
515 Grand Bidg. £18 E. 9th St. 


NEW YORK: 
11 Bast 16th St. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Co'umbia Exposition, Chi- Learn by our original and 
cago, 1893 for self-study and use in schools. By Phonograph. interested system, and 


biued. 
Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth..... $1.50 have perfect instruction and amusement com 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth. coves 1.60 10 Records, any language ....--.--$10.00 
French, 8 Sample Lessons .....-- .30 | 20 Records, any language.....---- 20.00 
Prize List of Cortina Text-Books, Catalogue of Cortina Library, Circular, and all particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, ... 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, saversenante Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. Minerals in pee case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate for $2.00. of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D. C. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
—_ FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voicet ulture, Natural ndering, and the Laie gm pee of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

&@™ Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catal 

CHARLES WE LEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON 
2 


Nature Study 
By Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY’ GRADES 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


R. BOYDEN’S articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the col- 
umns of this paper during the past few years, have attracted attention the 
country over, and have been universally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have 
been re-written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, 
and the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works 
during the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children | 
can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the ben- 
efit of teachers. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 
g classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset Street. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


ZINC and LEAD. 


“The Klondike of Missouri,’’ 


14-page pamphlet telling all about the zinc mines 
of Snap Shots in South Missouri,” 
a book of 60 photo-engraved views of scenery in 
that highly favored gountry. Both of above books 
sent free on request. Address 
WALTER SAYLER, 


171 LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


EDUCATION GOES TO YOU. 


There are ambitious young men and women who 
cannot afford to stop work to prepare for ahigh posi. 
tion. Don't stop; you study * between times,” and 
we guarantee you a t 1orough course through 
EDUCATION BY MAIL 

in Electrical, Mechanica), Steam, Min- 
ing and Civil Engineering; 
Art, Arcnitecture, Practical News- 
paper Work, English Branches, Stenog- 
raphy, Machine Desigu and Mechanical 
Drawing. Low price; easy terms. 
Sent free to those nat enroll now, acom- 
plete drawing outfit worth $11.10, or other 
preminms. Mention subjects inter- 
ested in when writing to 


The United Correspondence Schools, 
1514-56-58 Fifth Ave., New York, 
for Catalogue No. 101. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


Any Informati 


t. 352 Washington Street, 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers. Please give us a call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign and English Booksellers,. 
128 Tremont St, (opposite Park St. Subway), BOSTON, 


AL AOL AA ALA LALA LAL 


Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.CO worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oii Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


( 
Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who (¢ 
( 


ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AD AD AD ADL LA DA 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


Horace Mann 


the Educator. 
By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston... 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College 
Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal 
Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Rela- 
tions of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 
15 cents. 

Send to 
IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Winona, Minn. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St.. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND, 


Invented in 1837, Leads al? in 1898 

PRINCIPAL ROBINSON, of Albany (N.Y.) High School, 
says: Ste-ography is coming into high schools and coming 
to stay, and it is well to reccgnize the fact.” 

Get ** Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor’’; 252 pages; price, $1.50. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New Y. rk, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis. Mo .ete. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, 4c. 


Have you an Ue 


assured 
livelihood 


ou 


to insure your getting on the list after 
you have applied f 
The Government of the United States 


is the best of wa a jp Fair compen- 
sition, Sv. of payment, reason- 
aby, sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 


and hours not too long, offer strong at- 


tractions to young persons of both sexes 
who have nosetticdincome. Manyenter 
Government employ, speud their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 


finance, and save enough from ti 
suaries to start in a professional or 
business career. 


We have just published a book from 
which any candidate may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 


tion; and w ee studies for an examina- 
wh 


tion; an at hischancesare, all thin 


nsidered, for making his way into the 
Civil Service, and staying there, The 


title of this book is ** How to Prepare 

a Civil Service Examinat ony 
With Recent Questions and An 

pan IF It contains all information 


which any candidate would require to 
for anycompetitive office under 
he Government, and includes a “Ten 


Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them, Besides the technical require- 
ments, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 

manship, geography, letter w riting, civil 


government, etc., etc., so that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass we!l an examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 


preferment ovcr othcr applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house. 


cLOTH—§$2,00 Postpaid>560 paces 


Another book free (Quick at Fiqures)if 
you mention this paper when ordering. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 
publishers at one store 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC — 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
Actual experience in public schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRAN irector. Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, of Exeter St., Boston, 
. H. BARTLETT. Prine ipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS8. 
for both sexes. For our ues address the 
OYDEN, A.M 


Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For cntalesecs address the 
Principal, . P, BEOK WITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WersTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes, 

For eatalogues address 
, CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Taompson, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 
Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass 


WINSHI 


GOD LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for 8ummer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
ddress Winssarr TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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